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[Enscribed to 22. Aiken, ‘Bsq.] 


Y loved, my honored, much respected friend! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 

With honest pride I scorn each selfish end : 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise: 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene ; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 

Ah! though his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ;! 
The shortening Winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The blackening trains o’ craws to their repose: 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor his course does hameward bend. 


1 Moan. 
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At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
The expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher? through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle,? blinking bonnily, 
His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil. 





Belyve‘ the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie® rin 
: A cannie errand to a neebor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

. In youthfw’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 





Wi’ joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
Aw’ each for other’s weelture kindly spiers:® 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos? that he sees or hears: 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 


8 Fire, or fireplace. ‘By and by. ® Careful. 6 Inquires. News. 
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Anticipation forward points the view, 
The mother wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 
Gars® auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 

The father mixes «’ wi’ admonition due. 


Their masters’ an’ their mistresses’ command 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 
An’ mind their labors wi’ an eydent? hand, 
An’ ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play: 
“An’ O, be sure to fear the Lord alway! 
An’ mind your duty duly, morn an’ night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright !” 





But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam’ o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins " is afraid to speak; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild worthless rake. 





Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben," 

A strappan youth; he takes the mother’s eye; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit ’s no ill ta’en; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye:'? 


® Diligent. 10 Half. 11 Into the spence or parlor. 42 Cows. 
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The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 
But blate and laithfu’,* scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfw’ an’ sae grave; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave.'5 








O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare— 
“Tf heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’T is when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth, 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild? 


38 Basbful. 14 Sheepish. 16 Rest. 
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But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch,'® chief 0’ Scotia’s food: 
The soupe their only hawkie'’ does afford, 
That yont the hallan’’ snugly chows her cood :'9 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained® kebbuck,?! fell, 
An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’t was a towmond?? auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell.2 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride: 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets* wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And “Let us worship God!” he says, with solemn air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps “ Dundee’s” wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive “ Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble “ Elgin” beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


16 Porridge. 17 A white-faced cow. 18 Wall. 19 Chews her cud. ® Saved. 
2 Cheese. “%Twelvemonth. ‘%Flax wasin flower. ™Gray locks. Chooses. 
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The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 


Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He who bore in heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he who lone in Patmos banished 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 


And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s command. 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,’’* 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 


While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


* Pope’s “‘ Windsor Forest.” 
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Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased the language of the soul ; 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 























Then homeward all take off their several way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 

The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 


But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 


That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God ;’”* 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 

What is a lordling’s pomp? A cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined. 


* Pope’s “‘ Essay on Man.” 
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O Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health and peace and sweet content! 
And O, may heaven their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 


O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart ; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia’s realm desert! 
But still the patriot and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 
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MOOSEHEAD LAKE IN OCTOBER. 


“ HE it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the trees with red and yellow.” 





EAST COVE, MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 


a H, but you should come in the Fall. 
That is the time to see the lake in 
its glory.” 

The people of that region always call 
Moosehead “ the” lake, just as our English 
cousins say “the” queen, or a German 
“the” emperor. And no wonder, for this 
great inland sea of Northern Maine, forty 
miles in length, and varying from one to 
eighteen in width, with its four hundred 
miles of shore, and its scores of islands— 
some of them containing a thousand or 
more acres—is no mere mill-pond that one 
can paddle round in an hour; but a grand, 
majestic sovereign, before whom even man 
himself bows with involuntary homage. 
With one foot upon the very outskirts of 
civilization and the other pressing the un- 
reclaimed forest, that stretches dark and 


unbroken northwards, the great monarch - 


really forms the connecting link between 
man and nature, a link that is naturally a 
quaint and curious compound of both ex- 
tremes, where one may it will solace himself 
with all the comforts and delicacies that 
man’s art can procure; or, turning his face 





forestward, plunge all at once into solitude 
80 dense, so deep, and unbroken that he can, 
with scarcely an effort, fancy himself the 
solitary discoverer of a new and hitherto 
unknown world, 


The route to Moosehead Lake is an easy 


and pleasant one. Leaving Bangor, a four 
hours’ ride over the Bangor and Piscatiquis 
road, with a twelve miles’ drive by coach 
through some of the loveliest scenery of 
Northern Maine, brings one to the little 
village of Greenville that, nestled at the foot 
of the lake, makes a delightful stopping 
place for the tourist or sportsman who has 
plenty of time on his hands, and means to 
see all the objects of interest in and about 
Moosehead. 

To those who regard this pleasant little 
hamlet merely as a convenient place to dine 
in, or, perhaps, secure a night’s rest before 
going farther up the lake, 1 would say, after 
the Down East fashion: “That’s where 
you make your mistake;” for some of the 
grandest and most beautiful scenery—to say 
nothing of certain wonderful trouting privi- 
leges—is to be found in this vicinity, In- 
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deed, the place “grows” upon one, the 
longer he lingers. The hearty unaffected 
good will, the frank hospitality, and the 
genuine courtesy that seems, somehow, to be 
a natural gift to even the roughest, most 
weather-beaten old pioneer of them all, can 
not fail to call forth a cordial appreciation 
from the dullest and least observant of trav- 
elers, while the more poetically inclined 
find their ideas of a real genuine Arcadia 
realized for the first time, To hint, how- 
ever, that Greenville, because of its Arca- 
dian simplicity, is at all behind the times so 
far as modern improvements are concerned 
would be giving an altogether false idea of 
the place, as is proved by its possession of 
a veritable “Old Prob.,” whose weather 
predictions are said to be quite as reliable 
as those that our government so liberally 
provides through the “ weather signal serv- 
ice.” Indeed, “Sabattis” is one of the 
notabilities of Greenville, and really de- 
serves a special notice. He was one of the 
very first settlers here, and was for many 
years an attaché of the Lake House, where 
he was a source of much amusement to 
guests by his quaint and wonderful stories 
of the feats in hunting and fishing that he 
elaimed to have performed in his: day. 
From long observation of the weather about 
the lake, he has come to be one of the most 
remarkable weather prophets in the whole 
region. In the Spring, he is said to foretell 
with unerring accuracy the exact day upon 
which the ice in the lake will break up, and 
more than once he has predicted the kind 
of weather to be expected during the forth- 
coming season with a correctness that is 
really wonderful. Although over ninety 
years old his sight and hearing are still 
good, and he bustles about the hotel with 
the air of one who has the whole care of the 
establishment upon his shriveled shoulders. 
When asked how long he had lived here, he 
replied with a directness and evident sin- 
cerity that disarmed ridicule, and impressed 
one with the belief that he was really honest 
in his mild assertion: “Oh, J was here be- 
fore the lake was!” For more than half a 
century this man has made the lake his 
study, his companion, his friend, and now 
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that the mists of age have gathered thick 
about his brain, is it strange that he should 
come to regard it with a fatherly affection, 
as something that he had watched and loved 
from its very birth ? 

Of all the famous trouting-privileges near 
the foot of the lake the Wilson Ponds and 
stream are perhaps the most popular; and 
few tourists of the male persuasion, how- 
ever eager they may be to press forward to 
Kineo—that Mecca of all Moosehead pil- 
grims—can resist the temptation to tarry 
for a day at least, in order to visit these 
famous fishing grounds, where the speckled 
beauties rise to the hook as eagerly as if the 
sole end and aim of a trout’s existence was 
to add one more to the string that the fish- 
erman is so proud to exhibit on his return 
to his hotel. In October, however, the law- 
ful time for trout fishing had gone by, and 
we would scarcely have cared to visit the 
“ Wilson’s” had not a rumor reached us of 
certain wonderful falls upon the stream, un- 
visited as yet, it was'said, by any woman’s 
foot, as the way. to them lay through a 
trackless wood that hitherto none of the 
weaker sex had had the courage to penetrate. 

“? Taint sech a dretful hard road, though,” 
urged Petér Ronco, the guide, who, with a 
natural pride in the locality where most of 
his life had been spent, longed most heartily 
to show off its fine points to other apprecia- 
tive eyes. 

It was a temptation, and,—perhaps, the 
feminine spirit of emulation was quite as 
strong as our artistic longings—at any rate, 
we decided to go. 

A pleasant carriage ride of three miles 
brought us to a farm, where only an unused 
barn and the charred timbers of what was 
once a house remained to show that it was 
ever occupied. Passing across a narrow 
clearing we enter the unbroken forest be- 
yond, and following our guide’s steps 
through the tangled, and in some places 
almost impenetrable thicket, where the low 
growing branches of the mixed growth of 
hard wood, spruce, and pine resisted our , 
progress, flapping spitefully against our 
faces and shaking down upon us a shower of 
withered needles and pitchy cones, we came 


4 
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at last panting and dishev- 
eled to the bank of the 
stream and in full view of 
the upper falls, and they 
really deserved the praise 
that Peter had bestowed 
upon them as “mighty 
purty falls.” 

“Pretty” they were— 
beautiful even—with an 
abrupt descent of about 
thirty feet over terraces of 
rock—the snowy foam con- 
trasting finely with the 
dark green of the over- 
shadowing pines—and dash- 
ing, brawling along like some 
blustering, overgrown boy, 
whose noise and brag we 
tolerate because his bright 
young beauty makes us love 
and excuse him in spite of 
it all. Tired with our long 
and hard tramp, and having 
loitered long enough upon 





a large flat ledge just below 
the falls to get a sketch of 
our pretty brawler, we turn 
rather an indifferent ear to 


Peter’s suggestion that, “the 

other falls a little furder 

down are a good deal of a sight,” and almost 
conclude that it isn’t worth the trouble to 
tramp any farther through these tangled 
woods to see what is not, in all probability, 
any more beautiful than those that we have 
already seen. 

But, fortunately for us, Peter was wiser 
than we, and under the inspiration of his 
gentle, persuasive, “’T aint but a step or so 
furder on,” we turn again half reluctantly 
to the wilderness, and after a ten minutes’ 
scramble over fallen tree trunks and slip- 
pery ledges, we pause long enough to draw 
breath, before exclaiming in delighted 
chorus : 

“You ’re right, Peter. 
tramping miles to see.” 

Dashing down nearly fifty feet of almost 
perpendicular rocks, the water, lashed by 
its own vehemence into a mass of snowy 


This is worth 





UPPER WILSON FALLS. 

foam that glistened when the sun touched 
it like spun glass, rushed into the deep, 
dark pool beneath with an utter reckless- 
ness of consequences that impressed one 
with a feeling of awesome delight impossible 
to describe. On either hand rose stately 
walls of slate a hundred feet in air, black as 
midnight, and grooved here and there into 
massive columns that at their base were 
broken into irregular bowlders covered with 
moisture-loving mosses and lichens, with 
now and then a shivering fern clinging stead- 
fastly to the cold, uncongenial surface. 

Just below the falls I noticed a curious 
natural phenomenon in the shape of a large 
birch tree that had taken root in the earth 
above the cliff, and after growing upward a 
yard or more, had suddenly assumed a hori- 
zontal position throwing out over the water 
a straight trunk some twelve or fifteen feet 
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in length; from the end of which a tall per- 
fectly formed tree shot up into the air more 
than a hundred: feet above the surface of 
the water below. On a gentle elevation 
overlooking the Lower Wilson Mr. G, G. 
Grennell, of New York, has erected a pretty 
and tasteful cottage, furnished with all that 
can delight the eye of a sportsman or the 
taste of a naturalist and a scholar, with a 
fine observatory fifty feet high, from which a 
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stretching far beyond Kineo, that towers a 
dark, dim shadow in the distance, like some 
great recumbent monster keeping guard 
over his watery domain. Between us and 
the shore is a wide stretch of lawn and till- 
age land fringed with scarlet sumachs and 
flaming maples, with here and there a gleam 
of pale gold to mark the place of some soli- 
tary elm or birch. Scarcely less brilliant 
are the mountain ranges opposite, that, like 
Titanic Dolly Vardens, loom up 








in all the splendor of Autumn’s 
red and gold, coquettishly bright 
and winsome as the sun’s rays fall 
full upon them, or darkening with 
a frown beneath his momentary 
beclouding. The lake itself, gor- 
geous from reflection, glitters be- 
neath the lingering sunshine like 
burnished steel, while in far away 
cove and inlet it deepens into shad- 
owy indistinctness, and farther 
still stretches a dull, gray, monot- 
onous calm. Slowly the shadows 








GRENNELL’S PLACE. 


magnificent view of the surrounding coun- 
try can be obtained. But nobody lingers 
long at the foot of the lake without hearing 


on all sides the universal comment: “ You 
must see one sunset from the Macfarlane 
Place, or you’ll miss the finest view of 
Moosehead in the whole region.” 

The Macfarlane Place is a large farm about 
three miles from Greenville, overlooking the 
lake from a slight eminence on its easterly 
bank, and is reached by a pleasant pictur- 
esque carriage drive, from which numerous 
glimpses of the lake itself as well as a con- 
stant succession of splendid mountain views 
can be obtained. The plain farm-house 
crowning the summit is about to be replaced 
by a handsome hotel, where lovers of the 
beautiful may revel in lake sunsets the 
whole season through. 

It had been a dull, gray day, but as we 
reached our destination the sun suddenly 
looked out at us with such a cordial smile 
that our doubts vanished, and we concluded 
that we were to have a sunset worth the 
seeing after all. Before us lies the lake, 





begin to fall. Squaw Mountain, 
directly opposite, towards the 
setting sun, first dons her somber mantle 
and turns a coldly jealous face to the lower 
hills that with their gorgeously tinted slopes 
lie rosy and radiant beneath the kisses of 
her recreant lord, who finds time to bestow 
a smile even upon rugged old Burnt Jacket, 
whose frowsy peak reddens and frowns by 
turns as if pleased in spite of itself with at- 
tentions that it knows only too well will be 
as quickly withdrawn. Even the little 
islands, with their scanty, scrubby adornings, 
catch a momentary brightness from the fast 
descending rays, and watch their own reflec- 
tion in the placid mirror of the lake with 
something like satisfaction. Lower and 
lower he sinks—our faithless Apollo—close 
and. more closely he draws the cloudy cur- 
tains of his chariot about his retreating 
face; cold and chill the breath of the mount- 
ains strikes upon us with a hint of frostiness 
in it that all October’s glorious pageantry 
can not render us quite oblivious of. And 
now the shadows begin to enshroud the 
lower penks; the lingering glow upon the 
lake fades into a dull, leaden gray ; twilight 
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MOUNT KINEO. 


takes possession at once of forest, lake, and 
shore—the night has come, and one day 
more has slipped away into the unreturning, 
irredeemable past. 

But our pilgrim feet can not linger for- 
ever in this “Land of Beulah,” and half- 
regretfully we turn our faces Kineoward, 
and, taking advantage of a_ particularly 
bright, breezy morning, embark on board 
the neat and commodious steamer Governor 
Coburn, that makesa daily trip between Kineo 
and the footof thelake. As the boat daintily 
picks her way among the numerous islands 
that dot the surface of the lake we amuse 
ourselves by watching the changing shad- 
ows upon the mountains on either hand, 
whose names we identify by the help of the 
guide-book and the quite as efficient aid of 
the gallant captain of the steamer, who is 
never too busy to devote himself to the en- 
tertainment and instruction of his passen- 
gers. 

In one place we have a distinct though 
momentary glimpse of Katahdin in the dis- 
tance, scarcely more than a frown upon the 
placid blue of the sky, then suddenly the 
lake widens, stretching eighteen miles from 
east to west, with the outlet of the Kennebec 
on our left and Spencer Bay to the right,— 
making this the widest part of the lake, 
while directly forward, although still ten 
miles away, looms Mount Kineo, a steep, 
rocky promontory, rising eight hundred feet 





above the water; the sparse vegetation upon 
its rugged sides was now touched by Octo- 
ber’s magic pencil, looking, as we draw nearer, 
like flashes of scarlet, purple, and gold upon 
the bare face of the rock, or, as an unroman- 
tic individual of our party observed, “ As 
if the ‘ fierce Kabibonocker’ had spilled his 
paint pot over the top of the cliff.” 

With that immense rocky background, 
the hotel lying at its foot looks so diminu- 
tive in the distance, that we are astonished 
as the boat nears the wharf to see that it is 
in reality a large and handsome establish- 
ment, fitted up with all the modern im- 
provements, and capable of accommodating 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
guests. It is surrounded by extensive and 
neatly kept grounds, with a large farm 
from which the hotel table is plentifully 
supplied with vegetables, meat, poultry, 
etc., while game and fish are never wanting 
to make the bill of fare all that a hungry 
man can desire. 

The Kineo House, situated midway be- 
tween the head and foot of the lake, with 
twelve hundred acres of land and all the 
smaller islands, is owned by Mr. Winthrop 
W. Chenery, of Boston, who purchased the 
place some twenty years ago, when the now 
handsome hotel was scarcely more than a 
good-sized farm-house, and the whole region 
hereabouts unknown to any but lumbermen 
or, perhaps, now and then an enterprising 
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hunter or sportsman, who, more by chance 
than design, stumbled upon this beautiful 
spot, the secret of which, with the prover- 
bial selfishness of the craft, he wisely kept 
within his own breast. 

Now, under the wise and energetic man- 
agement of the present popular superintend- 
ent, Mr. O. A. Dennen, the one small build- 
ing has grown to its present proportions; 
and, from the opening of the luke in Spring 
until the Autumn frosts begin to nip un- 
wary fingers, it is crowded with guests from 
all parts of the country, many of them com- 
ing year after year as regularly as the season 
itself, finding themselves at home only in 
these delightful solitudes, aud returning to 
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the restraints of city life more like unwilling 
exiles than glad home goers. 

One of the great charms of Kineo is, that 
every one is at perfect liberty to amuse and 
employ himself just as he pleases, without 
fear of curious observation or comment. 
You ‘may play croquet, billiards, or the 
piano, if you choose, or, if lazily inclined, 
read, rest, or chat with your fellow guests, 
and nobody will bore you with the suggestion 
thet there are higher Kineos yet to climb, 
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or hint that lazy people are as well off at 
home as here. If disposed for a walk there 
are any number of delightful wood paths 
leading to famous bits of beach where you 
may sit and dream the livelong day without 
fear of interruption or notice. If you would 
try camping out, as almost every visitor at 
Kineo does, first or last, there are guides 
and canoes right to your hand, and the 
choice of scores of beautiful and convenient 
spots within easy reach of the hotel or along 
the shore of the lake and its numerous beau- 
tiful islands, or as far away into the forest 
as you care to penetrate. Lastly, if pis- 
catorially inclined, here is a boat-house with 
every kind of boat from the steam yacht 
down to the birch canoe, 
and there is the lake, full of 
“lakers,” speckled trout, and 
white fish—some of the 
former weighing from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds 
apiece—a condition of things 
alike satisfactory and tempt- 
ing to every owner of a rod 
and line. By the way, it has 
been asserted that Kineo 
was a poor place for the un- 
protected female to come in 
search of rest and recrea- 
tion. Now to this idea, 
which was certainly taken 
from a masculine stand- 
point, I must beg leave to 
object most decidedly. Even 
if unattended by any male 
relative or friend, you can 
not walk a rod from the hotel 
without encountering some 
gallant fellow boarder who 
is only too happy to act as your escort to 
all the places of interest within easy walk- 
ing distance, or introduce you to his wife or 
daughters, with whom you are soon on easy 
and pleasant terms of acquaintanceship. In 
fact, the stilted and purse-proud people that 
we are apt to run across at home never 
come to Kineo, or if they do‘ come, there is 
something in the natural, wholesome atmos- 
phere of the place that quickly thaws the 
frost of pride and reserve with which they 
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are incrusted, and a week’s 
residence in this beautiful spot 
is sure to make changes that 
even themselves must mar- 
vel at. 

‘The guides, of whom there 
are a large number, who make 
Kineo their headquarters, are E 
a class of men too interesting 
and peculiar to be passed over 
with a cursory notice. Com- 
posed of French-Canadians and 
Indians, with now and then a 
“native,” these men for hardi- 
hood, skill, and reliability can 
not be surpassed by any other 
similar class of men the world 
over. Possessed of a natural 
innate chivalry, no woman, § 
be she old or young, fair or § 
faded, fails to receive the 
most respectful and thought- 
ful attention at their hands; 


and while showing a cheerful willing- 


ness to perform all the duties that devolve 
upon a guide, who is, by turns, expected to 


act the part of boatman, baggage carrier, 
purveyor and cook,—there is a manly inde- 
pendence about him as far removed from 
servility as forwardness. The life of these 
men is necessarily a hard one, as they shrink 
from no danger or exposure if encountered 
in the way of their duty; and, although 
usually blessed with splendid health in their 
youth and early manhood, they are apt, in 
time, to contract diseases of a rheumatic 
character that oblige them to retire from 
the field at 1 comparatively early age, leav- 
ing all extended excursions to the younger 
and more active members of the fraternity. 

The ascent of the mountain is not at all 
difficult to persons of ordinary strength and 
endurance, while the views that one gets 
from every turn in the winding path ren- 
der him oblivious of the steepness and rough- 
ness of the way. 

The origin of the name Kinéo is doubtful. 
There is a fanciful legend, to be sure, of a 
certain Indian recluse named Kinneho, who 
is said to have built his solitary lodge upon 
its summit, from whom the name may have 

















A HANDSOME CATCH. 


been derived; but the explanation given me 
by an old hunter—who claimed to have had 
his authority direct from the Indians—seems 
to me the more reasonable if less romantic 
of the two. The name, he averred, was de- 
rived from “keno”—a sharp stone. Now, 
as the whole mountain is composed of a re- 
markable species of flint, so peculiarly 
capable of receiving a sharp edge that it was 
used for arrow and spear heads by Indians 
all over the country—relics composed of 
this peculiarly marked stone having been 
found in almost every State of the Union— 
it seems very reasonable that the mountain 
should have received a name so descriptive 
of its one distinguishing peculiarity. The 
ascent of the mountain is from the western 
side, and a row of about a mile brings us to 
the landing place, from which a clearly de- 
fined path winds upward so close in some 
places to the edge of the precipice that one 
involuntarily grasps at the nearest tree or 
shrub within his reach, wherewith to steady 
himself as he looks down the dizzy height. 
Although perfectly safe at this season, the 
thought nevertheless will occur to one that, 
in the Spring, when, under the combined 
influences of the frost and sun, huge: pieces 
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of the mountain are split off and go crashing 
down bearing every thing before them, 
Kineo might not be an gxactly safe place to 
be on or under. In some places at the base 
of the cliff these great “slices” of rock are 
piled one upon another in immense heaps 
that the Indians call “ moose steak,” from 
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the admixture of dark and white in the 
flinty stone. 

We must not omit to mention in con- 
nection with this constant disintegration of 
the rock a curious profile that has been 
formed by the wearing away process—a real 
Indian face, so natural and life-like that it is 
really startling when seen from a certain 
direction, and has been aptly christened the 
“Genius of Kineo,” a title that its sternly 
watchful face, with its beetling brows and 
calm, impassive mouth, makes peculiarly 
fitting. 

Below, spread out like a map one sees the 
whole Moosehead Lake region, which, in the 
clear, autumnal atmosphere, stands out in 
bold relief, every mountain peak, every 
point and island as sharply defined as if 
painted on canvas, Bounding the horizon 
gigantic mountain peaks rise bright and 
glowing in their Autumn dress. “ Little 
Kineo,” on the east, stands side by side with 
the “Spencer Twins,” while farther south- 
ward the “Lily Bay ” range looms dark and 
grand, and more southerly still old “ Bald 
Head”, rears its rugged pate—a sturdy pio- 
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neer, making up in strength what-he lacks 
in beauty. To the west Great and Little 
Squaw are easily recognized, with the sharp 
crest of Misery Mountain and half a score 


_of dimmer, far away peaks, whose names we 


are ignorant of. In the same direction is | 
seen the mouth of Moose River, whose wind- 
ings in and out for several miles may be 
traced by patches of blue between the scar. 
let and yellow foliage that crowns its banks, 
until at length it reaches Brassua Lake, one 
of the most famous fishing grounds here- 
abouts. 

Away to the north stretches North Bay, 
as the upper portion of the lake is called, in 
an almost unbroken expanse for a distance of 
nearly twenty miles; Farm Island, compris- 
ing twelve hundred acres, just above Kineo, 
being the only island of any size in the 
whole distance, and but few smaller ones; 
while on either hand the Tomhegan and 
Socatean Rivers, Baker, Moose, and Nor- 
cross brooks, and Williams and other streams 
furnish delightful opportunities to the sports- 
man, while North-east and North-west “ car- 
ries” at the head of the lake bring one to 
the west branch of the Penobscot River, 
the former “carry” being an excellent road 
a little over two miles in length. The trip 
to the head of the lake upon either of the 
four steamers which ply upon its waters, or 
upon the little steam yacht Day Dream, 
kept by the proprietor of the Kineo House 
for the pleasure of his guests, is 2 most 
charming one, the views on either hand be- 
ing grand beyond description, a finer view 
being had here than elsewhere upon the 
lake of old Katahdin, far away at the east- 
ward. Many during the season, starting 
from the “carry,” make a voyage in a canoe 
down the Penobscot, through the beautiful 
chain of lakes that form its source, and 
down ifs numerous and, to a novice, danger- 
ous rapids, making one of the most exciting 
and charming, to say nothing of health-giv- 
ing, excursions possible. 

There is one thing that strikes one 
strangely in coming here for the first time, 
and that is the wonderful fearlessness. dis- 
played by the wild creatures that abound 
here, especially when we consider the little 
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mercy that they have ever received from the 
hand of man, in a place where nine men 
out of every ten never go a rod from the 
hotel at this season without a fowling piece 
in hand and an eye intent upon “game” of 
some sort. In the adjoining thickets par- 
tridges peep up at you with inquisitive yet 
fearless eyes, squirrels chatter familiarly 
from the decayed stump close to your elbow, 
and even sly Reynard sometimes tracks his 
own game to within a few yards of the hotel 
itself. 

One morning, while enjoying a delightful 
paddle on Moose River, our boatman, a 
sturdy young French Canadian, interrupted 
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element, and would make rather a damp 
pet, after all. But we might have spared 
ourselves any anxiety on the subject, for 
just as he reached the side of the canoe the 
shining head disappeared with a contempt- 
uous “ ker-klunk!” and a moment after we 
saw him lazily climbing up the side of a 
stone on the bank—the round tower, no 
doubt, of his own private castle—while Joe 
remarked that they had often crawled over 
the side of his “birch” to help themselves 
to the crumbs from his luncheon, as fearless, 
if unmolested, as a tame kitten. 

The hunter who is ambitious of larger 
game must, of course, seek it farther away 




















VIEW OF THE LAKE FROM GREENVILLE. 


our chat with a softly breathed “—sh!” and 
pointing with his paddle directly opposite, 
added, still in that half-whisper, “See ’im— 
mink?’ We looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and there, sure enough, just above 
the surface we could see the sleek, rat-like 
head of the little animal, his bright, shy 
eyes eagerly watching us as he swam nearer 
and nearer, emboldened by the silence, for 
Joe’s paddle, as it dipped in and out of the 
placid water, was almost as noiseless as our 
tongues, 

“Perhaps he get into the boat if we quite 
still,” whispered Joe. 

We looked at the little fellow’s dripping 
coat, and concluded that a mink was seen 


to the best advantage in his own natural 
Vor. VL—20 





in the forest, where moose, caribou, and bear 
are still to be found, although each year, in 
spite of the laws that have been enacted for 
their protection, they are becoming more 
and more scarce. The bears, although not at 
all dangerous, are the most mischievous and 
meddlesome neighbors that the camper-out 
has to encounter, Often, returning from 
a day’s hunting, he will find his shanty 
turned topsy-turvy, every nook and corner 
ransacked, all the sweets confiscated, and 
sometimes the planks of the floor torn up 
by the inquisitive paws of this four-footed 
Pandora. The inexperienced camper-out 
usually comes to Moosehead with a load of 
luggage that will require the services of half 


' a dozen guides to transport it and him into 
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the wilderness, where he proposes to pitch 
his tent and take his draught of nature 
“straight” without any of the sugar or 
spice of civilization to interfere with its 
natural aroma. But your veteran of half a 
dozen Summers knows better than to en- 
cumber himself with any unnecessary bag- 
gage. His birch, rifle, and fishing-rod make 
up the indispensables, while for provision he 
takes plenty of hard bread, pork, and pota- 
toes, with a few luxuries may be in the form 
of oatmeal, rice, coffee, and tea,.the latter 
presupposing a small quantity of condensed 
milk, which is always convenient and easy 
of transportation. With this outfit and a 
guide, or not, just as he sees fit, your real 
camper-out can make himself comfortable 
and content until the frost, like a while- 
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winged missive from home, summons him 
from his care-free life back to the tread-mil] 
of every-day toil and duties once more, 

To the genuine lover of nature, life at 
Moosehead Lake is one constant delight, 
ever varying yet never by any chance stale 
or monotonous. Here the overworked man 
of business, the brain-weary student, even 
the sated votary of fashion, find the rest as 
well. as the entire change of scenery, air, 
and occupation as beneficial as delightful; 
and it is no marvel that each year the in- 
creasing number of guests at Kineo attest 
the growing popularity of this beautiful and 
healthful resort, where the weary body and 
brain may find the rest and change that in 
this driving age have become not so much 
a luxury as a necessity of life. 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


HE merry Spring is ended, 
And the happy Summer hours, 

When the sun was strong and the earth was rich 

With all her wealth of flowers. 
When down in the ferny copses 

The shade was cool and sweet, 
And the heathery upland quivered 

In the noontide blaze of heat. 


When the very birds were silent 
In the hot and dreamy day, 
Though they greeted the sun with a burst of song 
And sang him a parting lay. 
When the long, cool Summer evening, 
With the soft, clear sky above, 
Was full of dreams of happiness 
And peace and endless love. 


But in the early Autumn 
That sky was overcast; 
Atid its storms the Summer waned, 
And passed away at last. 
And the dreams we cherished fondly 
Are gone, for they were vain ; 
But in the Indian Summer 
There cometh peace again. 


The sun still shines as brightly, 
Though without the noontide glare, 
And the air is fresh and the sky is clear 

And the Autumn days are fair, 





And instead of the Summer evening, 
With its cool and softened light, 
The setting sun is followed soon 
By the glorious star-lit night. 


The frost that tonched the woodland 
Has dressed the trees anew, 
In a robe of red and of russet gold, 
Which shames their Summer hue. 
The meadows in the morning 
Are strewn with jewels bright, 
Each tiny blade of grass is crowned 
With a gem of dewy light. 


Though many a flower is faded, 
And the year is young no more, 
We sorrow not, for the fruit is safe, 
And the Summer’s work is o’er. 
And we do hot dread the Winter, 
Which we know will quickly come— 
The tempest can not hurt us, 
For our corn is gathered home. 


Then look we cheerily onward 
To the ending of the year— 
To the frost and snow and the icy wind, 
And we find no cause for fear; 
For far above the snow-cloud 
The sky is pure as ever; 
Earth may be dark and frozen, 
But heaven changeth never. 
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N the year 1850 there appeared on the 

academy walls a picture which in the 
catalogue was without a title, and was indi- 
cated only by the text, from Zechariah xiii, 
6: “And one shall say unto him, What are 
these wounds in thy hands? Then He shall 
answer, Those with which I was wounded 
in the houge of my friends.” Nothing could 
exceed the boldness of Mr. John Everett 
Millais in first exhibiting this startling pro- 
duction. It represented the interior of a 
Jewish dwelling, supposed to be the resi- 
dence of the Holy Family at Bethany, where 
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a fully grown but youthful figure was seen 
engaged in the work of a carpenter, his 
hands and feet being wounded by splinters’ 
from the wood he was fashioning into shape 
with plane and chisel. The associations 
which this scene called up, the typical allu- 
sions it conveyed, the veiled significance 
which every spectator felt, and which, for 
aught he knew, was imparted to his neigh- 
bor more fully than to himself—all stirred 
the public attention profoundly, and, except 
in a few instances, there was no openly ex- 
pressed disapproval. Those who would have 
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been most shocked by this grossly realistic 
rendering of a subject to them so solemn as 
to be beyond the range of art, probably 
never saw it at all, or if they did, turned 
from it as from a horrid profanity, upon 
which silence was the best comment. A 
picture of the Crucifixion, having been a 
subject of art familiar to Christians of all 
ages, would not have occasioned so painful 
A surprise. 

In this same year, 1850, Mr. Holman 
Hunt exhibited a picture representing 2 
“Converted British Family sheltering a 
Christian Missionary from the Persecution 
of the Druids.” It was decidedly Pre-Ra- 
phaelite in manner, and not wanting in life 
and feeling. But the presentment of such 
a subject in such a form would, in these 
days, with our altered notions about British 
Christians and Druids, be altogether obso- 
lete. 

Thus began that remarkable innovation 
in the practice of pictorial art in England 
which took place some thirty years ago, 
and is still remembered as the “ Pre-Raphael- 
ite Movement.” ‘The term is said to have 
been bestowed originally by way of derision, 
in order to ridicule the affectation shown by 
the young draughtsmen who were alluded 
to, for gaunt forms, harsh outlines, and an- 
gular drapery. Whether applied in jest or 
not, the name was adopted in earnest as an 
honorable and truthful appellation. The 
band of students, full of energy, and deter- 
mined to make their mark in the world, who 
were nicknamed the “P. R. B.” [Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Band], freely acknowledged the im- 
putation. They avowed their preference 
for that style of Italian arf which was of 
homely, natural growth, before it had be- 
come sophisticated by the introduction of 
ancient Greek and Roman examples. They 
said in effect, ‘‘ We prefer to follow the mas- 
ters of Italy whilst their motives were Chris- 
tian and devotional, and before they became 
pagan and secular.” 

But that which made Pre-Raphaelitism a 
real thing in this country—that which 
caused it to leave its lasting trace on the 
methods pursued: by modern painters—was 
no remote comparison between the merits of 
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rival schools in Italy. It was rather the 
powerful change which had been brought 
about by the use of photography. Hitherto 
the practice of painters had always been to 
keep out of their pictures every trace of 
imperfection—every thing that deviated 
from or fell short of a predetermined stand- 
ard. People in general had no need to be 
told that not every man has the muscles of 
an athlete or the dignity of a Roman sen- 
ator; that not every woman is beautiful or 
graceful; that most buildings are neither 
noble nor ornamental, and that a large ex- 
tent of landseape scenery is without picto- 
rial charm. But they were not accustomed 
to be reminded of these truths in the pic- 
tures that they saw. The business of the 
artist was thought to be to keep ugly or 
plain things as much out of sight as possible. 
Deformity or dullness was never introduced 
except for some express purpose—as to ex- 
cite contempt or to inspire a melancholy 
grandeur. The photograph altered al! this. 
By its unerring fidelity it not only habitu- 
ated the general eye to homely faces and 


desolate scenery, but it gave an enormous 
impulse to accurate observation, and it led 
to a demand for great minuteness and exact- 


ness of detail. More than this, the ugly 
objects in nature, of which there are many, 
when brought intoa picture, were found to 
heighten by contrast the beauty of those 
that were beautiful. Thus a new vigor was 
given to pictorial representations. Ungainly 
forms were found to have their artistic uses, 
and then it naturally followed that some of 
the weaker sort rushed into extremes, and 
went so far as to paint ugliness itself for the 
sike of its truth, as if they were discharging 
a meritorious duty. 

One thing, however, the photograph could 
not do, and that was to give color; and so 
the Pre-Raphaelites, whilst they copied forms 
and details, which were often coarse and 
ungracious, for the sake of their truth, took 
care also to bestow on their works a great 
wealth and abundance of color. To do this 
effectually and well requires not only special 
endowments, but long practice, a thing 
which could not be obtained at once; and 
even this high accomplishment, like every 

s 
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other, became exaggerated and abused in 
the hands of enthusiastic followers. 

In this band of Pre-Raphaelite brethren 
Mr. Hunt held a place second only, if sec- 
ond, to Mr. Millais, and in this second place 
showed characteristics of his own. 

Mr. Hunt was now about twenty-three 
years of age. It has been stated that he was 
born in London; and the following anecdote 
is told about his family name. At Ewell, 
in Surry, there lived some years ago a 
worthy farmer and his wife named Hobman. 
In the parlor of these good folks’ residence 
our informant saw an engraving from one 
of the artist’s works, and in conversation 
about it was told that Mr. Hunt’s name was 
originally Hobman, and that on the occa- 
sion of his sending one of his works for ex- 
hibition, the compiler of the catalogue or 
the printer miswrote or misprinted Holman 
for Hobman, which was the name sent. The 
artist adhered to the change, which he 
thought a euphonious improvement. 

Mr. Hunt’s name appears in, we believe, 
the academy catalogue for 1874 as Holman, 


but rarely, if at all, with this prefix before. 
He was certainly known, however, as long 


ago as in 1850 as Holman Hunt. He had 
been a pretty regular contributor for some 
few years before to the academy exhibitions 
by works now not well remembered, during 
which he was gaining strength and expe- 
rience for higher flights. 

In 1857 came “ Valentine receiving Sylvia 
from Proteus,” which attracted no great at- 
tention; and then in 1852 “The Hireling 
Shepherd,” the first in which the artist ven- 
tured upon an allegorical scene, founded on 
a few lines from a ballad in Shakespeare. 
Loud was the outery at the overcharged 
color and the unflinching literalness of this 
scene. A loutish shepherd lad, and his no 
less uncouth sweetheart, were seen amusing 
themselves on the right of the picture, whilst 
the wasteful sheep were trampling down the 
corn. He is represented showing her a 
death’s-head moth, from which she shrinks 
back in affright. The flesh tints were of the 
ruddiest, the corn of the yellowest, and 
every object in the picture, whether moss or 
weed, plant or tree, bird or beast, was imi- 
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tated with rigid exactness. No tempering 
of color by means of atmosphere, no tone 
was perceptible, and hence a general sense 
of crudeness and harshness prevailed. Cool 
and experienced observers may perhaps have 
foreseen a great future for a painter pos- 
sessed of an eye so keen and a hand so true, 
and knowing so well how to paint a multi- 
plicity of objects; but neither the connois- 
seurs nor the multitude were gratified, 
though the picture arrested attention from 
its novelty and its seeming to imply a deeper 
meaning than it expressed. 

“Claudio and Isabella” in 1853 was a 
picture that did not escape blame for the 
realistic coarseness of its figure painting. 
Nor did it succeed in conveying the inten- 
sity of the passions meant to be portrayed. 
“Our English Coasts” was a landscape rep- 
resenting sheep on achalk down near the 
sea, steeped in colors which were certainly 
never seen on English sea or shore, however 
faithful to a poet’s or a painter’s dream. 

The year 1854 marked a turning-point in 
the career of the artist. It was the vear 
of Ward’s “Tast Sleep of Argyle,” and of 
Frith’s “Ramsgate Sands;” indeed, there 
was an assemblage of first-class productions 
by nearly all the favorites of the time, and 
there seemed a chance that Mr. Holman 
Hunt's till then most important work would 
be overlooked in the crowd. But a letter 
from Mr. Ruskin, published in the Times, 
on the 5th of May, altered the whole aspect 
of affairs. In this letter “The Light of the 
World” was spoken of as the principal Pre- 
Raphaelite work of the year. The writer re- 
lated how he had stood by it for hours, 
watching its effects on passers-by. ‘Few 
stopped to look at it, and those who did al- 
most invariably with some contemptuous 
expression, founded on what appeared to 
them the absurdity of representing the Sav- 
ior with a lantern in his hand.” He then 
proceeded to interpret the work as follows: 
“On the left-hand side of the picture is seen 
the door of the human soul. It is fast 
barred; its bars and nails are rusty; it is 
knitted and bound to its stanchions by creep- 
ing tendrils of ivy, showing that it has never 
been opened. A bat hovers about it; its 
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threshold is overgrown with brambles, net- 
tles, and fruitless corn, the wild grass 
“whereof the mower filleth not his hand, 
neither he that bindeth up the sheaves his 
bosom.’ Christ approaches in the night 
time—Christ in his everlasting offices of 
Prophet, Priest, and King. He wears the 
white robe, representing the power of the 
Spirit upon him; the jeweled robe and 
breastplate representing the sacerdotal in- 
vestiture; the rayed crown of gold inter- 
woven with the crown of thorns—not dead 
thorns, but now bearing soft leaves for the 
healing of the nations.” He then explains 
that the lantern represents the light of con- 
science. “Its fire is red and fierce; it falls 
only on the closed door, on the weeds which 
encumber it, and on an apple shaken from 
one of the trees of the orchard, thus mark- 
ing that the entire awakening of the con- 
science is not merely to committed, but to 
hereditary guilt.” The light proceeding 
from the head of the figure was held to sig- 
nify the hope of salvation. With some fur- 
ther remarks, tending to show that whilst 
instruction by the eye is the most rapid form 
of teaching, it is not likely that a great pic- 
ture is to be fathomed ‘to the bottom ina 
moment of time. ‘We have been so long 
accustomed to see pictures painted without 
any purpose or intention whatsoever, that 
the unexpected existence of meaning in a 
work of art may very naturally, at first 
sight, appear to be an unkind demand on 
the spectator’s understanding ;” and some 
critical remarks on parts of the painting 
follow. 

Marvelous was the effect of this adroit, and 
evidently sincere letter. Who would be 
supposed insensible to a work of such pro- 
found spiritual insight? So thought the 
quick-witted and intelligent, whilst for the 
dull and unapprehensive all the mystery 
was explained. To crowd round, study, and 
interpret for themselves and others, by Mr. 
Ruskin’s help, “The Light of the World,” 
was the rage amongst Academy visitors. 
So Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture became the 
great subject of discussion in art circles, and 
of gossip in the West-end drawing-rooms. 
His success was an accomplished fact. 
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There followed, nevertheless, a recoil from 
all this overstrained popularity. In an- 
other letter to the Times, of the 18th of July, 
1854, Dr. Waagen, who, it is well known, 
at that time was hoping to become, under 
very exalted patronage, the director of our 
National Gallery, made a temperate but at 
the same time directly hostile attack upon 
the Pre-Raphaelites, expecting thereby, no 
doubt, to gratify the wounded susceptibili- 
ties of the R. A’s. of that day. In this letter 
he especially refers to Mr. Hunt’s “ Light of 
the World.” In fact, the letter was clearly 
intended as an answer to Mr. Ruskin. The 
writer's argument was that students of Fra 
Angelico and other painters of the fourteenth 
century were not justified, artistically or 
historically, in reproducing all their short 
comings and. deformities in the presence of 
improved technical and scientific methods. 
Deliberately to step out of the light into the 
darkness was unjust to the old masters and. 
unfair to the new. The passage from which 
the subject of the picture was taken, Revela- 
tion iii, 20, was not adapted to pictorial 
treatment, and there was confusion in mix- 
ing up two distinct characters, that of the 
Savior as the suffering victim—as in the 
class of works called “Ecce Homo”—and 
that of the glorified Lord of the universe 
who has triumphed over death and hell. 
The crown of thorns, he argued, was incon- 
sistent with the regal diadem. He admitted 
the careful painting, but found fault with- 
certain green tints to be seen in the hands. 

From this controversy what seemed to fol- 
low was—that the more eminent members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school began to drop some 
of their extreme peculiarities, and to con- 
form to rules of art which were established 
and considered legitimate. Their detractors 
said that they abandoned the tricks by which 
they had brought themselves into notice 
only when they had at length acquired those 
higher qualities of good painting which 
could only come by practice and experience. 

Having thus attained a very enviable 
amount of public notice, Mr. Hunt betook 
himself to the East, resolving to study at 
the fountain-head those conditions of inani- 
mate life—light, air, and scenery—under 
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which so many of the greater events of our 
religious history have been enacted. He 
penetrated at once to one of the most mys- 
terious regions in the world, the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and in that. remote, inhospi- 
table place, made studies which were an un- 
questionable proof of his energy and perse- 
yerance. The fruit of these labors was 
produced to the world in 1856, by tlhe mem- 
orable composition called “The Scapegoat.” 
Again was to be noted a marvelous power 
of imitating even unfamiliar objects—the 
crisp salt marshes of the Dead Sea shore, 
and the purple mountains of Moab. Here 
at least was original enterprise of the most 
unmistakable kind. The painting of this 
mountain range involved enormous labor, 
carried through with unfailing spirit. The 
coloring was also rich to profusion; nor was 
it, we may believe, overcharged for such a 
latitude as this. The worst painted object 
was the miserable goat itself, to which, nev- 
ertheless, an air of tottering weakness and 
hopeless suffering was successfully given. 
The scarlet woo! bound round the forehead 
of the animal sufficiently indicated its 
character as the scapegoat of Jewish .cere- 
monial law, and the dismal skeletons bleach- 
ing on the barren sands, and in the briny 
pools around, plainly foretold what its fate 
was speedily to be. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his Academy Notes for 
1856, complimented Mr. Hunt on his reso- 
lution in not being turned from his purpose 
as a painter by the temptation of a visit to 
the seat of war in the Crimea, or by the fear 
of any inconvenience which might arise to 
himself from the same cause. This seems 
rather going out of the way to be laudatory ; 
but a juster tribute of praise was given to 
the energy and constancy of the worker’s 
powers of application. As a whole “The 
Scapegoat” was an unequal work, showing 
too plainly the great difficulties under which 
it had been executed. In the same year ap- 
peared “The Awakening Conscience,” a 
painful scene, but which, in point of techni- 
eal skill, was a very able performance, and 
more carefully finished than the former. 
Mr. Hunt has never since attempted didactic 
composition of this kind, which, as has 
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been truly said, is not likely to meet the 
eyes of those who might most benefit. from 
it. Quite irreproachable on the ground of 
taste, and not less admired for their qualities 
as pieces of painting, were three brilliant 
studies of Eastern scenery, which were ex- 
hibited at the same time: “ A View looking 
towards the Mountains of Moab,” “ Jerusa- 
lem by Moonlight,” and “The Sphinx.” 

From this date the appearance of Mr. 
Hunt’s pictures at the Academy have been 
only occasional. He has resided much in 
the East, giving from time to time tokens of 
his place of study. Thus, in 1861, he sent 
to the Academy a small picture representing 
a humorous scene in the streets of, we pre- 
sume, Cairo. It was called “ The Lantern- 
maker’s Courtship.” A young workman is 
clasping in his arms the object of his devo- 
tion, and being unable to see the face of the 
charmer, is constrained to feel it by passing 
his fingers over her closely veiled counte- 
nance, to the delight of both actors in the 
scene. In the distance a self-absorbed Eng- 
lishman in white straw hat bestrides his 
ass in unconcerned composure. This pic- 
ture represents an observation which oc- 
curred to the artist himself. 

At length, at the close of the same year, 
the art-loving public were gratified by the 
sight of a work of first-class importance and 
highest interest, representing ‘‘ The Finding 
of Our Savior in the Temple.” The most 
conscientious study of detail and the highest 
technical skill were exhibited. The Chris- 
tian and the Jewish world were equally de- 
lighted with the scientific archeology of the 
Temple buildings, fittings, ornaments, and 
adjuncts, whilst the central figure of the 
young Christ was sufficiently vigorous to 
rivet the attention and furnish much food 
for reflection. This work has been engraved 
after a chalk drawing, prepared with great 
care by two or three artists under Mr. 
Hunt’s own superintendence. 

Several portraits from the artist’s hand 
have been exhibited from time to time, and 
many sketches of splendid effects of sunlight 
in the neighborhood of Cairo, and, there are, 
we believe, some other paintings of impor- 
tance, such as “The Pot of Basil,” in private 
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hands, with which the public are very little 
acquainted. 

Finally, in November, 1878, was exhibited, 
not at the Academy, the largest of Mr. 
Hunt’s pictures, which had occupied him 
three years in painting, called, “ ‘The Shadow 
of Death.” This was and is a work of first 
importance, whether as to the subject mat- 
ter or as to the execution. Need we repeat 
the motive? Before the spectator stands 
erect the figure of Christ, with arms out- 
spread, lighted by a low setting sun, which 
thereby throws a cross-shaped shadow on the 
wall to the left. At the time of this ap- 
pearance the Virgin is supposed to be under- 
going a strange conflict of emotions. She 
kneels.at the left, with her back turned to 
the spectator. Something has induced her 
to examine anew the credentials of the sov- 
ereignty of Christ which were presented in 
his infancy, the gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. For this purpose she is opening the 
casket containing the offerings of the Magi, 
feeling a doubt as to the mission of her son, 
who had hitherto shown no signs of accom- 
plishing the prophecies which related to 
him. Suddenly her eye catches the omi- 
nous shadow, and the certainty of his im- 
pending death is borne into her soul. This 
agonizing reflection is to some extent mani- 
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fested by the attitude of the kneeling figure, 
the only thing wanting being that the fea. 
tures are not seen by the spectator. The 
painting of this picture is acknowledged to 
be of the utmost technical merit; and the 
color, whilst in the highest scale, is neither 
loaded nor extravagant. An infinity of de- 
tail accompanies the main action, upon 
which a world of care has been expended. 
Nothing that Mr. Hunt ever did has equaled 
this production, and the labor, skill, and 
science which have contributed to its execu- 
tion are immense. To show how carefully 
minute things have been attended to, some 
one pointed out that, although there were 
indications of a saw having been used in 
carpentering work, there was no sawdust. 
The answer showed the objector to be wrong, 
There the lines of sawdust are, lying regu- 
larly on the floor, just as they would have 
been left by the saw. It is impossible not 
to review without interest the progress of 
two great reputations, from the first “Car- 
penter’s Shop” of Millais, in 1850, to this 
consummate production by Holman Hunt 
in 1873. 

Mr. Hunt is understood to be engaged at 
the present time upon another great work, 
the scene of which will be the Scriptural re- 
gion of the East. 
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E Old World people are prone to van- 
ity in exhibiting to American trav- 
elers the monuments of dim antiquity. 
Chaldea and Egypt lure our trans-atlantic 
kinsmen by thousands from their homes; 
and the older vestiges of man’s handiwork— 
the megalithic structures like Stonehenge, 
the pile-dwellings of the Swiss lakes, are 
even more calculated to inspire with venera- 
tion the citizens of the Great Republic. 
Four hundred years ago our village 
churches stood, as they now stand, records 
of architectural beauty; four hundred years 
ago America was not a name, and Amerigo 
Vespucci, its sponsor, had scarce begun to 
roam, 





Since the memorable days of Columbus 
and his noble followers our ideas of America 
have been so intimately associated with the 
western civilization that was engrafted upon 
it, that we are apt to think that the New 
World is new indeed, and unstocked with 
relics of the past. 

But the history of the aboriginal races is 
fraught with deepest interest, and the sad 
story of the destruction of the three centers 
of native civilization—Mexico, Central Ame- 
ica, and Peru—is one of the saddest scenes 
in the great drama of history. On the high 
plateau of Mexico, in the dense jungle of 
Yucatan, North America finds its Babylon, 
its Nineveh, its Memphis, and its Thebes. 
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When the Spanish invaders entered Mexico 
they found the Aztecs using bronze imple- 
ments, but they discovered no trace of iron. 
Bernal Diaz, a private soldier in the army 
of Cortez, relates how they mistook the shin- 
ing bronze axes of the Mexicans for gold, 
and spent three days in bartering glass beads 
for them, reaping as much benefit by the 
transaction as the poor natives whom they 
deluded. ‘The Mexican name for bronze 
was tepuztli, and having no word for iron 
they called it ¢liltic tepuztli, or black bronze. 

American native civilization furnishes us 
with the only example in comparatively 
modern times of an age of bronze. Europe, 
Asia, and Africa were once in this state, for 
bronze, in almost every instance, preceded 
iron. In Egypt there is no trace of iron be- 
fore the twelfth dynasty, which ended four 
thousand years ago. The now celebrated 
Cleopatra’s Needle was fashioned during 
this epoch, and it is not unlikely that the 
huge monolith was hewn from the parent 
rock at Syene, and embellished with its 
strange hieroglyphs, without the aid of iron 
tools. 

Tron, however, is immeasurably superior 
to bronze for cutting tools, and immediately 
upon its discovery or introduction super- 
seded the older alloy. This we know to 
have been the case every-where in the Old 
World where archeological researches have 
been carried on; and contemporary writers 
inform us that within a year or two after 
the Spanish invasion the Mexicans adopted 
the new metal, and abandoned bronze for- 
ever. 

That some intercourse between Ancient 
Egypt and Western America once subsisted 
seems probable, not only from the similarity 
of the pyramids and sculpture, but from 
other coincidences—such as the worship of 
the jackal. But it has been asked why, if 
Mexico had dealings with the Old World, 
did they not learn some of the most useful 
and simple of arts? They did not know 
how-to put handles on to their stone ham- 
mers in an effectual manner; they did not 
use bronze for knives or spear-heads. Surely 
such useful and simple processes might have 
been learned from their cultured traders. 
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Again, they possessed none of the Old World 
cereals, which would have thriven as they 
do now, in Mexico, and which might easily 
have been purchased. So we might go on, 
pointing out case after case, for the civiliza- 
tion of Anahuac—the land by the water- 
sidle—as Old Mexico was called, is a strange 
mixture of culture and ignorance. 

This may possibly be explained by the 
intercourse between east and west having 
been of very ancient date, and of a very 
slight character. Indeed, it seems likely to 
have been of this nature, for Western Ame- 
rica was by no means a desirable field for 
commercial speculation. It was only to be 
reached by long and perilous voyages across 
the ocean, and it could offer but few induce- 
ments to the merchants of old, and none 
comparable with the treasures of the Indies. 
Still, slight as this intercourse must have 
been, it may have left its traceson Anahuac, 
just as the old Aztec language has given a 
few words to European tongues. Our words 
chocolate, tomato, chili, ocelot, and copal, 
for example, are from the Aztec chocolatl, 


tomatl, chilli, ocelotl, and copalli. 

In their calendar we have what seems to 
be conclusive proof of Asiatic influence. It 
is of a very complicated nature, and its 
principle is precisely the same as that still 


in use in Tartary and Thibet. This, too, may 
have been of early introduction, for Mon- 
golia once possessed a high state of civiliza- 
tion, as we learn from Marco Polo, whose 
travels in the land of Prester John until re- 
cently were looked upon as idle tales, just 
as subsequently an edition of Munchausen 
was dedicated to Bruce as a delicate tribute 
to the value of his Abyssinian travels. 

The Aztecs used stone tools almost as 
much as bronze, and from the black volcanic 
glass called obsidian they manufactured 
knives and other implements, just as the 
Oregon Indians do to this day. All analogy 
would lead us to infer that time was when 
the Aztecs were unacquainted with the use 
of metal, and when stone, bone, wood, and 
such like readily accessible materials fur- 
nished them with their sole implements. 
Such has been the history of Europe and 
Asia, and even in Egypt there is ample 
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proof of a Stone Age having preceded the use 
of bronze. The Aztecs, again, were not 
the original civilizers of Anahuac, though 
with the question of Mexican invasions we 
are not now concerned; but Aztec tradition 
asserts that they came from the north, just 
as the Toltecs had done before them. It is 
in this direction, then, that we must: look 
for relics of the true Aztec Stone Age, and 
most wonderfully have the investigations in 
this region brought to light the relics of the 
pre-Mexican Aztec Stone Age. 

To the north of Mexico lie the territories 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado, and 
in the south-western part of the last, and 
the northern, adjoining portions of the two 
former, are found the remains of a semi-civ- 
ilized people who knew not the use of metal, 
but who built well-constructed towns and 
watch-towers. in the lowlands, and great 
dwellings high up the precipitous cliffs of 
the water-courses—dwellings which recall to 
our mind the Petra of the East. 

Through the center of Colorado and into 
Mexico, the Rocky Mountains extend, and 
form a water-shed from which rivers run 
eastwards and westwards. In Southern Col- 
orado the Rio San Juan rises among the San 
Juan Mountains, and gathering the lesser 
streams from the same range flows westward. 
North of this the Rio Dolores heads in the 
San Miguel Mountains, and, taking a west- 
erly and northerly course, eventually joins 
the Rio Grande. 

It is in the upper courses of these two 
rivers that the ruins we are about to de- 
scribe are situated. The whole country is 
desolate in the extreme. The hoary mount- 
aina tower to the height of fourteen thou- 
sand feet, bleak and bare. The scanty, un- 
equally distributed rains and snows they 
gather are collected into streams which de- 
scend to the comparatively low lands to the 
south and west. But in place of leaping, 
cascading burns, we have, in the rainy 
season, impetuous torrents; in the dry 
seasons, desolate courses in which, here and 
there, a stagnant pool remains. Nor are the 
river valleys such as we Europeans are 
familiar with; for, instead of picturesque, 
sloping valleys, we have only deep, gloomy 
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ravines known as cafions (pronounced can 
yons), sawed through almost horizontal strata 
to a depth of from five hundred to two 
thousand feet, often so narrow that the sun- 
light searcely illminstes them, frequently so 
percipitous as to be utterly unscalable. A 
few cottonwood-trees are dotted along these 
cafions, and, ever and anon, where they 
widen out, a patch of scanty, wiry grass 
tinges the landseape with refreshing green, 
Above is the rolling plateau, a semi-desert 
waste of sand and sage-bush, with somber 
pifion pines. Mile upon mile of waterless 
desolation surrounds the traveler, and mile 
upon mile of irritating, mirage-flickering 
alkali desert. 

Yet this dreary land was once thronged 
with semi-civilized races, though now only 
the degraded Ute and Navajo Indians roam 
among the cafions, seeking pasture for their 
scanty flocks, just as the Arab wanders over 
the deserts of the East, and camps amid the 
ruins of Babylon, Tadmor, and Petra. 

Something was already known of the 
ruined cities of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and meager accounts had already reached us 
of similar relics in Colorado; but not until 
the Geological Survey of the Territories 
pushed its researches into these forbidding 
districts, under Dr. F. V. Hayden, did their 
full importance become revealed. Two 
members of his staff, Messrs. W. H. Holmes 
and W. H. Jackson, were especially del- 
egated to examine and report upon these 
archeological wonders. Their account forms 
part of a splendid volume just published,* 
which is embellished with maps and plates 
so plentifully, and so admirably executed, 
as to be almost beyond praise. 

Mr. Holmes chiefly confined his attention 
to the Rio San Juan and its tributaries. 
The first ruins he describes are those of a 
village built on the banks of the Rio La 
Plata, twenty-five miles above its confluence 
with the San Juan. This will serve asa 
type of a certain class of remains. 

The ruins consist of mounds in the shape 
of rectangles, circles, ellipses, and clusters 
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of rectangular and curved apartments. We 
shall see that the circle enjoyed a peculiar 
sanctity among the race who fashioned these 
structures. No matter how cramped was 
the space at their command for building, a 
certain portion was always reserved for the 
erection of a circular tower or chamber. 
Some of the Indian tribes at present con- 
struct similar chambers, to which the name 
of estufa is applied. These are used as coun- 
cil chambers, and in them-are performed 
certain religious rites. 

The principal estufa at this place is sixty 
feet in diameter, dug two or three feet be- 
low the level of the ground, the walls still 
standing four feet above that level. 

The rectangular inclosures are mostly set 
with their sides accurately in the direction 
of the cardinal points. Some, however, vary 
from this position; but this has been delib- 
erately planned. The largest of these single 
rectangles measures a hundred by a hundred 
and fifty feet. The whole ruins are scattered 
over an area of about two miles in circuit, 
and are quite unprotected by defensive 
earth-works. 

On the San Juan River, thirty-five miles 
below the mouth of the La Plata, Mr. 
Holmes came upon the first traces of cave- 
dwellings. The river bank here formsa bluff 
about forty feet in height, and halfway up 
were seen cave-like openings, which, upon 
examination, were found to be artificial. 
They were shallow, but had once been 
deeper, the rock having weathered away con- 
siderably since their excavation. Fragments 
of plaster still remain on the walls, and they 
were originally, in all probability, walled up 
in front with doors and windows, as we shall 
presently see was the custom. 

On the top of the bluff, above the caves, 
were the remains of stone structures; a rec- 
tangular inclosure, thirty-four by forty feet, 
divided into compartments, a large circular 
doubled-walled inclosure, a hundred and 
thirty-six feet in diameter, and a circular 
tower surrounded by a wall. The tower is 
built of unhewn stones, so carefully selected 
that the curve is quite smooth. It stands 
now only two feet above the soil, but has 
evidently been much higher—say twenty feet. 
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Proceeding up the Rio Mancos, Mr. Holmes 
came upon the great haunt of the cave- 
dwellers. The valley of this river was a 
very vale of wonders. Commencing with 
low bluffs at its mouth, it runs into the 
Mesa Verde, the banks getting higher and 
higher, until they merge into a grand and 
gloomy cafion thirty miles long, and from 
one to two thousand feet deep. The bottom 
of this gorge, owing to the soft shales and 
clay out of which it is excavated, forms a 
V-shaped hollow, some hundreds of feet 
deep; above, for a thousand feet, rise a 
series of step-like terraces, formed by alter- 
nating sandstones and shales; and towering 
beyond all this, rise lofty, precipitous, em- 
battled cliffs of massive sandstones. 

The whole of this wonderful valley is re- 
plete with relics of the cliffdwellers, who 
found perfect security in the rocks and pas- 
turage by the water side beneath. 

About a mile from the junction of the 
Rio Mancos with the San Juan is a beautiful 
cave-town. The rocks around are pictur- 
esque in the extreme, breaking up into fan- 
tastic shapes, standing out in weather-bat- 
tered prominences, pierced here and there 
with natural holes, so that it is difficult 
sometimes not to believe one is gazing upon 
the ruins of a grand fortress. This decep- 
tion is rendered the more realistic by the 
discovery of square, artificial orifices, which 
look like windows. 

When these are reached by climhing the 
illusion vanishes, and the windows are found 
to be “door-ways to shallow and irregular 
apartments, hardly sufficiently commodious 
for a race of pygmies. Neither the outer 
openings nor the apertures that communi- 
cate between the caves are large enough to 
allow a person of large stature to pass, and 
one is led to suspect that these nests were 
not the dwellings proper of these people, 
but occasional resorts for women and chil- 
dren, and that the somewhat extensive ruins 
in the valley were their ordinary dwelling- 
places.” The fronts of these caves are walled 
up with stones, excepting the door-way. 

Perched high upon the brink of the prom- 
ontory above stands a watch-tower, still 
twelve feet in height. Numerous other tow- 
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ers occur along this valley, one of which, 
named by our explorers the High Tower of 
Rio Mancos, is worthy of more detailed de- 
scription. It is nine feet in diameter, and 
still stunds sixteen feet high. Towards the 
river is 2 window eight feet from the ground, 
and attached to the same side are the ruins of 
three rectangular apartments. Mr. Holmes 
is of opinion that the tower window com- 
municated with one of the adjoining com- 
partments. “The advantages of such an ar- 
rangement,” he remarks, “in a defensive 
work, is clearly apparent, and evinces not a 
little intelligence and forethought on the 
part of the builders. Being built. in con- 
nection with dwellings and places of resort, 
they could, in case of alarm, be reached 
with ease from within, and be altogether 
secure from without.” 

One can not but be struck, in reading this 
account, with the similarity of these struc- 
tures to the round towers of Ireland and the 
brochs and burghs of the north of Scotland, 
which, though more pretentious structures, 
and of prehistoric date, were, within the last 
seven hundred years, applied to similar pur- 
poses. The castle keep was another illustra- 
tion of the same idea, and in some cases had 
no communication from the ground- floor, 
and the Martello towers on our coasts are 
but the most recent expression of this ar- 
chaic and wide-spread notion. 

Ten miles from the foot of the cafion the 
cliffdwellings are reached. The dwellings 
are situated about forty feet above the bed 
of the river, and are excavated in a bed of 
shale which intersects the sandstone. This 
shale has weathered away, leaving a kind of 
horizontal groove about four feet high and 
from four to six feet deep. “In this a row 
of diminutive houses has been built. Three 
of these are almost perfect, having a fresh 
look that certainly belies their age. Four 
others are much more decayed, and frag- 
ments of wall only cling to the cliffs. They 
have been made to occupy the full height 
and depth of the crevice, so that when one 
reaches it at the only accessible point, he is 
between two houses, and must pass through 
these to get to the others. The door-ways 
are quite small, and bear no evidence of the 
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fitting or hanging of doors; and the win. 
dows, of which a number open to the front, 
are but a few inches square.” 

The walls are built of small stones, roughly 
worked on the outside, and are from eight 
to ten inches thick. The stones are laid in 
mortar, into the thicker seams of which 
fragments of pottery and flakes of sandstone 
have been stuck. ‘The marks of the ma- 
son’s pick are as fresh as if made within a 
few years, and the fine, hard mud-mortar, 
which has been applied with the bare hands, 
still retains impressions of the minute mark- 
ings of the cuticle of the fingers.” 

One of the houses which was visited has 
tio apartments, the farthest of which has a 
curved wall conforming with the end of the 
crevice floor, which beyond this is broken 
away. At this place were found a bin of 
charred corn, and a fine specimen of a stone 
celt or hatchet, which for aught one can tell 
from the drawing, might have been picked 
up in England. 

Wonderful as this discovery was it was 
eclipsed by a scene disclosed farther up the 
cafion, at a place to which the appropriate 
name of Cliff Town has been given. ‘This 
group was first observed a quarter of a mile 
off, and so skillfully were the houses hidden 
in the dark recesses of the cliff, that Mr. 
Holmes had commenced to sketch the scene, 
with the aid of a field-glass, before he de- 
tected a mansion which he called the House 
of Sixteen Windows. 

The buildings are in recesses of the rock 
eight hundred feet above the river. The 
lower five hundred feet of the cafion side is 
of rough, cliff broken slope, and the rest of 
massive bedded sandstone, full of niches, 
crevices, and caves. ‘ Within one hundred 
feet of the cliff-top, set deep in a great niche, 
with arched, overhanging roof, is the upper 
house, its front wall built along the very 
brink of a sheer precipice. Thirty feet be- 
low, in a similar but less remarkable niche, 
is the larger house, with its long line of (six- 
teen) apertures, which I afterward found to 
be openings intended rather for the insertion 
of beams than for windows.” 

The lower house was readily accessible, 
and the arrangement of the rooms was too 
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éomplicated to be described without the aid 
of diagrams. In the center was the usual 
circular estufa, carefully plastered. The 
entrance to this sacred spot was by a curious 
covered way leading through several apart- 
ments. This passage was twenty feet long, 
thirty inches wide, and only twenty-two 
inches high, so that visitors to the estufa had 
to craw! abjectly upon hands and knees. 

The other apartments were separated by 
low walls, over which the inmates climbed 
in passing from one room to another. In 
these rooms were found two earthen vessels, 
a piece of rush matting, and a quantity of 
bark fiber. The length of the house is sixty 
feet, and its greatest depth fifteen feet. 

The rock-face above this ruin is almost 
vertical, and the upper house can only be 
reached by a stairway of small niches which 
have been cut in the rock. Up this an act- 
ive person can ascend in safety, if unineum- 
bered. “On reaching the top one finds 
himself in the very doorway of the upper 
house, without standing-room outside of the 
wall, and one can understand that an enemy 


would stand but little chance of reaching 
and entering such « fortress, if defended 


even by women alone. The position of 
this ruin is one of unparalleled security, 
both from enemies and from the elements. 
The almost vertical cliff descends abruptly 
from the front wall, and the immense arched 
roof of solid stone projects forward fifteen 
or twenty feet beyond the house. The 
niche stairway affords the only possible 
means of approach.” 

This house is one hundred and twenty 
feet long and ten feet deep in the widest 
part, for here, as elsewhere, the natural 
niche has been left untouched. The house 
is in asomewhat unfinished condition, which 
is not to be wondered at when we reflect 
upon the difficulty of conveying the stones 
and mortar to that dizzy height. Grains of 
corn were found in one room, and beans in 
another. 

A mile farther up the cafion a remarkable 
two-storied house was visited, perched seven 
hundred feet above the river. 

We must reluctantly take leave of Mr. 
Holmes, and follow for a short time in the 
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footsteps of Mr. Jackson, whose discoveries 
were just as remarkable, and who, in addi- 
tion to the villages, cave-shelters, and cliff- 
dwellings, came upon other ruins of the 
greatest interest. 

On the Rio San Juan, whose banks at the 
particular spot to be mentioned form a bluft 
some two hundred feet high, was discovered 
a huge cavern occupying almost the entire 
height of the cliff. The opening is nearly 
circular, and sweeps back to a depth of a 
hundred feet. At the back of the cave, on 
its eastern side, have been erected a group 
of buildings, forming quite a little town of 
two-storied houses. The masonry is good, 
and the outside has been plastered quite 
smoothly. ‘ Looking out from one of their 
houses,” says Mr. Jackson, “with a great 
dome of solid rock overhead, that echoed 
and re-echoed every word uttered with mar- 
velous distinctness, and below them a steep 
descent of a hundred feet to the broad, fertile 
valley of the Rio San Juan, covered with 
waving fields of maize and groves of majestic 
cottonwoods, these old people, whom even 
the imagination can hardly clothe with 
reality, must have felt 2 sense of security 
that even the incursions of their barbarian 
foes could hardly have disturbed.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of Mr. Jack- 
son’s researches were made in the Chaco 
Cafion in Northern New Mexico. In one 
part of the cafion exist the remains of pueblos, 
or towns, of a most interesting description. 
They may be described as towns consisting 
of one structure, just as Burlington House 
contains many distinct habitations. Their 
ground-plans are of various shapes, but the 
most usual is an oblong quadrangle, three 
sides of which are occupied by dwellings, 
and the fourth—a long side—consists of a 
protecting wall, with door-ways, or of a 
single row of rooms, There is, however, 
considerable diversity in plan, and the front 
wall is frequently: more or less curved. 
One—the Pueblo Pefiasca Blanca—is an ac- 
curate ellipse. 

The masonry is admirable, and consists 
of rough or squared stones, which are laid 
in one of three ways—rubble walls, walls of 
regular brick-shaped stones, and walls of al- 
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ternate courses of large squared stones and 
thin small ones. 

Their general structure may be thus de- 
scribed: Suppose the pueblo to be five 
stories high and five roomsdeep. The outer 
walls will, of course, be five stories high, 
but the top story is only one room deep, the 
second story is two rooms deep, and so on. 
Seen from the court-yard, within, the struc- 
ture will appear terraced. The rooms were 
entered from above by means of ladders, the 
dwellers in the top story having thus to go 
up four ladders, and to traverse the roofs of 
each of the lower tiers. The rooms vary in 
size from twenty-seven by fourteen feet in 
area, and ten feet in height, to tiny cham- 
bers, suitable only for store-rooms. 

The court-yards frequently show traces of 
underground chambers, and there are inva- 
riably one or more es‘ufas. Some of the 
pueblos are five hundred feet long and con- 
tain several hundred rooms. 

Over about six thousand square miles— 
an area equal to Yorkshire—our explorers 
prosecuted their researches, every - where 
finding traces of the old race. Fragments 
of pottery abound every-where, and most 
interesting the shards are. They are, for 
the most part, of a gray, red, or yellow color, 
painted with admirable geometric patterns, 
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both in straight.and curved lines. Though 
not thrown on-a wheel, the forms are true 
and chaste, and the material is fine. 

Such, then, is the story of the Aztec Stone 
Age so fur as at present known. We can 
picture to ourselves the tribes building yil- 
lages in the cafions, erecting watch-towers 
on the heights, and providing absolutely 
safe refuges for their families in the recessey 
of the cliffs. Remains of old cultivation and 
artificial water-courses show that they not 
only cultivated maize by the water-side, 
but won fresh fields by irrigation. But the 
country is now far too arid to support such a 
population as once existed. The climate 
has become drier, and it would seem that 
this result was brought about by the gradual 
destruction of the trees. Man, in certain 
stages of progress, ruthlessly cuts down 
every tree that is in his way, and his sue- 
cessors suffer. It is an expenditure of capi- 
tal, not a rational use of interest, and the 
result has every-where, in the Old World as 
well as the New, been disastrous. 

Gradually driven southward by the desie- 
cation of their native lands, these people 
entered Mexico, overthrew the Toltecs, and, 
already prepared to receive a higher state of 
civilization, matured the great system of 
Anahuac, which fell before the Spaniard. 








CHRISTIANITY AND ART. 


OW that art, in its broad range and 

varied character, is becoming a prom- 
inent element in sound, polite, and varied 
education, and is being wrought into the 
drill and culture of our more advanced and 
better schools, it may be well to study its 
relations to Christianity. That all art is 
compatible with Christian culture and an 
aid to Christian worship will scarcely be 
claimed by any one. But that certain styles 
and kinds of paintings, statuary, architec- 
ture, and music do at times and naturally 
contribute to mental culture, to elevated 
taste, and to pure devotion in religion is in 
accord with experience and the reason of 
things. ‘To the ignorant and uncultivated, 


who are subject to the control of designing 
men who aim to draw religious devotees 
from the simplicity of true and spiritual 
worship to their own priestly functions, and 
to the fancied virtue of forms, ceremonies, 
and representative figures, art may be made 
promotive of superstition and idolatry. 
Though designed to aid thought, religious 
emotion, and worship, it isoften a hinderance 
to, and especially diversion from, that 
which is pure and simple, and which is “in 
spirit and in truth.” It is easier for some 
persons to worship what is seen than what 
is unseen; and all idolatry has its begin- 
nings in a recognition and a worship of sec 
: ondary causes, seen and heard, rather than 























of the great and unseen First Cause. This 
is especially true in reference to the influ- 
ence of painting and sculpture when used 
in churches and sacred places to bring to the 
sight and feeling of ignorant worshipers any 
fancied representations of Christ, of the 
Virgin Mary, of the apostles, and of saints 
said to be canonized and deified. 

It is important, however, to make a dis- 
tinction among what may be called relig- 
jous art, ecclesiastical art, and Christian art. 
They have points of resemblances, and even 
of sameness, which, however, should be dis- 
tinguished. A free and familiar use of a 
species of art may comport with idolatrous 
and semi-pagan rites and acts of worship, as 
is evident from the practice of Roman Catho- 
lics and heathen, and yet be wholly averse to 
the spirit and genius of Christianity. Ec- 
clesiastical art in architecture is less subject 
to superstitious and idolatrous uses, unless 
a strange degree of sacredness be attached 
to a particular style of architecture, because 
it is better fitted to servile acts of worship 
than to the intelligent and acceptable wor- 
ship of God. Christian art seeks to culti- 
vate an esthetic taste, a pure devotion, and 
an intelligent thoughtfulness in the wor- 
shipers. ‘The influences of these three styles 
of art, when properly directed and wisely re- 
strained, may run in the same approved 
channel, but when shaded by ignorance, 
perverted by superstition, and directed by 
désigning sacerdotals, they must be bad and 
corrupting. 

In music and poetry the highest art is 
neither appreciated by the masses nor is it 
popular. It is, therefore, unsuited to spir- 
itual worship by the masses of the people. 
A few may appreciate them and be profited 
by them. They are not understood by the 
many, nor can they be highly and benefi- 
cently used by them. Public worship should 
be for the masses. A genius for, or an ap- 
preciation of, exquisite art in music is so 
rare that the cultured taste of the few can 
well and gracefully waive its preferences for 
the greater good of the whole. As the com- 
mon people gladly heard Christ, so should 
they be both permitted and encouraged to 
gladly praise God with the spirit and with the 
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understanding also. When, therefore, there 
is such a blending and use of art as to aid 
to intelligent, pure, and acceptable worship, 
wheter it be painting, statuary, architec- 
ture, or music, it is well, and should, be cul- 
tivated and used. 

We know that before the Christian era 
Hebrew poetry, music, and symbolism were 
in place and were promotive of profound 
piety and dignified worship, because of the 
sentiments taught, the emotions awakened, 
and the truths and facts symbolized. But 
sculpture and painting were neither relig- 
iously used nor cultivated by the Jews; and 
yet, for good reasons, figures, types, and 
symbols were freely used. Each had a 
meaning and involved an idea which could 
not be mistaken and which was seldom per- 
verted. 

To the paganism and idolatry of Greece 
and Rome both sculpture and painting were 
allied and tributary, far more so than was 
music or architecture. So, too, by a corrupt 
Church these departments of art have been 
brought under sinister motives to a degree of 
prominence that, while they may be of service 
to a few, they area detriment to the unlearned 
and extremely credulous. And though the 
splendid works of the masters, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, 
and Diirer, have contributed to the pleasure 
and profit of the more cultivated and ap- 
preciating worshipers, yet even their influ- 
ence, unthought of by the artists themselves, 
has been to superstitious worshipers other 
than advantageous, and, under the teachings 
of a priesthood, has tended to idolatrous 
practices. The power of art on cultivated 
and appreciating minds is graphically ex- 
pressed by Milton in his J? Penseroso: 


* But let my due feet never fail 
‘To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting « dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


Lord Macaulay says that, as civilization 
advances poetry almost necessarily declines, 
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that the earliest poets are generally the best 
because the progress of refinement rarely 
supplies better objects of imitation, and 
that the vocabulary of half-civilized people 
is poetical. This accounts for the better 
adaptation of this art and its cognates to 
ignorant and beclouded minds in acts of 
religious worship. 

The masses of the uncultured desire im- 
ages, mental or material, and hence the al- 
most universal tendency to idolatrous feel- 
ings and acts in worship. But it is an 
important mission of Christianity to correct 
this tendency and to induce spiritual, truth- 
ful, and pure worship. In heaven there is 
neither temple nor temple-worship. The 
apocalyptic descriptions of that exalted and 
holy place do, indeed, employ vivid imagery 
to represent heaven and its worshipers; but 
the angels and just men made perfect have 
no need of forms or of ordinances, as they 
need not the light of the sun nor of the 
moon. They are in the immediate presence 
of God and constantly do his pleasure. 
Macaulay says again that the earliest Greeks 
worshiped one invisible Deity, but, as they 


adopted a materialistic philosophy, they 
gradually desired and substituted something 
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visible. This is equally true in the gradual 
corruptions of Christianity and of its forms 
of worship. The real wants of men are to 
be met in Christ, who is the perfection of 
beauty and the one altogether lovely, and in 
the Christian ordinances. 

Prior to the Council of Nice, A. D. $25, 
the Synod of Elvira said: “We would not 
have pictures placed in churches, that the 
object of our worship and adoration should 
not be painted on their walls.” In this line 
of thought the great English essayist,- pre- 
viously quoted, says: ‘The painter, the 
sculptor, and the actor can exhibit no more 
of human passion and character than that 
small portion which overflows into gesture 
and the face, always imperfect, often a de- 
ceitful sign of that which is within.” This 
imperfection may, we think, be in a high 
degree overcome by a character and style of 
worship, including all helps and surround- 
ings, that tends to a high degree of spirit- 
uality and truthfulness. For this the polite 
and esthetic arts are tributary in only asub- 
ordinate degree, and then only to the more 
cultured. In their use a wise discrimination 
should therefore be made in every thing 
simply religious and Christian. 





THE FAIRY SHELL. 


NE day when wandering on the shore 
That once was ruled by Marinell, 
I found within a clefied rock 
A strangely twisted, curious shell, 
With spiral whorls of pearly white, 
And hollows tinged with roseate light. 


This shell possessed 2 wondrous power, 
For, placed against the listener’s ear, 
He heard, though gentle, faint, and low, 

The tones of those he held most dear ; 
Though parted far by land or wave, 
The faithful shell an echo gave. 


“Oh, happy gift to man,” said T; 
More precious than the painter’s art ; 
How oft shalt thou, in distant climes, 
Console the ever faithful heart, 
Bring back the cherished voice again, 
And take from absence half its pain.” 





“Vain are thy thoughts,” a nymph replied; 
“For those who own it will lament 

That never, through its echoes faint, 
Can tidings from the loved be sent; 

The distant sound is only caught, 

But never word or message brought. 


7D will only waken yearnings vain; 
*T will only pierce the heart anew, 

And bring to mind with tenfold pain 
The anguish of the last adieu. 

When all is lost beyond recall, 

’T is better far a veil should fall.” 


She ceased. I turned, and threw the shell 
Beneath the tossing, foaming tide; 
Too well can memory waken grief, 
That man should seek for aught beside. 
Love needs it not; for love can last 
When all the things of time are past. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


HE principal religious book of the an- 

cient Egyptians was the Funeral Ritual, 
or Book of: the Dead, a copy of which, ex- 
panded or abridged, according to the means 
of the deceased, was placed in every tomb. 
It is wholly unintelligible to moderns, and 
was doubtless unintelligible to the ancients, 
since the later copies were greatly enlarged 
by attempts at explanation and at explana- 
tion of the explanations, the effect of which 
has been to make a confused jumble of the 
whole. The earliest copy known is of the 
eleventh dynasty, but particular passages 
are ascribed to the time of the first dynasty. 
The book appears to comprise a set of 
prayers and formulas which the soul of 
the deceased is to use to aid it in passing 
through the crises and escaping the dangers 
to which it is exposed (represented by more 
than one hundred and sixty chapters) while 
making its perilous journey to the land of 
the blest. Arrived at last before Osiris and 
the forty-two assessors, the soul purges itself 
in detail of all the sins which may bar its 
entrance to the happy land. ‘“O ye lords 


of truth, O thou great god, Lord of truth,- 


I have come to thee, my Lord; I have 
brought myself to see thy blessings; I have 
known thy name; I have known the names 
of the forty-two gods, who are living with 
thee in the hall of the two truths, living by 
catching the wicked, fed off their blood in 
the days of reckoning words before the Good 
Being, the justified placer of spirits; Lord 
of the truth is thy name. Oh ye lords of 
the truth, let me know you; I have brought 
you truth; rub ye away my faults; I have 
not privily done evil against mankind; I 
uve not afflicted persons or men; I have 
not told falsehood in the tribunal of truth; 
I have had no acquaintance with evil; I 
have not done any wicked thing; I have not 
made the laboring man do more than his 
task daily; I have not failed; I have not 
ceased; I have not been weak; I have not 


done what is hateful to the gods; I have not 
Vor, VI.—21 





calumniated the slave to his master; I have 
not made to weep; I have not murdered; | 
have not given orders to smite a person 
privily; I have not committed fraud to 
men; I have not changed the measures of 
the country. I am pure! I am 
pure! Iam pure! Iam pure! Pure is that 
Pheenix which is in Suten Khen (Bubastis). 
Let no evil be done to me in the land of 
truths, because I know the names of the 
gods who are with thee in the hall of truth. 
Save me from them!” The whole book pre- 
sents a terrible picture of monsters, pitfalls, 
and besetments arranged by the powers of 
evil to draw the soul away from its good 
estate, and of trials inflicted by the powers 
of good to test its virtue. 

Besides several works of a similar char- 
acter to the Book of the Dead, and which 
may have been intended to supplement it or 
take its place, a considerable number of 
prayers, hymns, and invocations have come 
down tous. Many of these have a familiar 
appearance on account of their similarity in 
style to works of like character in the Bible. 
The precise date of the composition of the 
most of them can not be ascertained, for 
even those that come down from Ramesside 
times are probably copies of originals of a 
more or less remote antiquity. 

One of the longest of these works, the 
“Litany of Ra,” of which a copy, found in 
the tomb of Seti I, the father of Rameses IT, 
has been selected for translation, appears to 
be a service to be recited by the soul after it 
has reached the heavenly region. It is val- 
uable on account of the clear illustration 
which it affords of the pantheistic nature 
of the private doctrines of the priests, as 
opposed to the polytheistic worship of the 
common people. 

A Hymn to Amun-Ra-Harmachis, or the 
Sun, identified with the Supreme Deity, 
which is apparently designed to be recited in 
the morning, begins: “Thou wakest, beau- 
teous Amun-Ra-Harmachis; thou watchest 
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in triumph, Amun-Ra, Lord of the horizon, 
O blessed one beaming in splendor, towed 
by thy mariners who are of the unresting 
god, sped by thy mariners of the unmoving 
god. Thou comest forth, thou ascendest, 
thou towerest in beauty, thy barge divine 
careerest wherein thou speedest, blest by 
thy mother Nut each day ; heaven embraces 
thee; thy foes fall as thou turnest thy face 
to the west of heaven.” The hymn contin- 
ues with a recital of the blessings which the 
sun confers upon the world. 

The Festal Dirge is ascribed to the elev- 
enth dynasty, and is one of the few remains 
of a period that is nearly blank in history. 
It is mentioned by Herodotus, when he 
describes the ceremony of passing around 
the image of a mummy among the guests at 
feasts. “They who build houses, and they 
who have no houses,” it says, “see what 
becomes of them. I have heard the words 
of Imhotep and Hartatef [two very ancient 
authors, the first mythical]. It is said in 
their sayings, ‘After all, what is prosperity ? 
Their fenced walls are dilapidated. Their 
houses are as that which has never existed. 


No man comes from thence who tells of 
their sayings, who tells of their affairs, who 


encourages our hearts. Ye go to the place 
whence they return not. Strengthen thy 
heart to forget how thou hast enjoyed thy- 
self, fulfill thy desire whilst thou livest.’” 
In a similar strain is the Song of the Har- 
per, of the eighteenth dynasty, “ Every 
nostril inhaleth once the breezes of the 
dawn, but all born of woman go down to 
their places. Their abodes pass 
away, and their place is not; they are as if 
they had never been. Those who 
have magazines full of bread to spend, even 
they shall encounter the hour of a last end. 
The moment of that day will diminish the 
valor of the rich. Mind thee of the 
day when thou too shalt start for the land 
to which one goeth to return not thence. 
Good for thee then will have been an honest 
life; therefore be just and hate transgres- 
sions, for he who loveth justice will be 
blessed.” 

The Hymn to the Nile, of the probable 
time of Moses, has received especial notice 
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from Canon Cook, of Exeter, in his Commen- 
tary, on account of its resemblance with the 
earliest Hebrew poems. Resemblances jn 
style with Scriptural writings often claim 
attention in these early works. 

The Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys is 
a beautiful dirge in dialogue, recalling jn 
parts passages in the Song of Solomon. It 
and an analogous poem—the Book of Res- 
pirations—have reference to the resurrection 
and renewed birth of Osiris as the type of 
man after his death. 

In other hymns the dominant note is, to 
borrow the language of M. Le Page Renouf, 
“decidedly monotheistic.” One of the hymns 
to Amun-Ra is “in honor of the Creator and 
Sustainer of all existences, the Father of the 
fathers of all the gods, the One god with- 
out a peer, whose name is hidden from his 
creatures.” It addresses him as “The Ong 
in his works, single among the gods; the 
beautiful Bull of the cycle of gods; Chief of 
all the gods; Lord of truth; Father of the 
gods; Maker of men; Creator of beasts; 
Lord of existences ; Creator of fruitful trees; 
Maker of herbs; Feeder of cattle; mp 
Lord of terror most awful;” “ Lord of eter- 
nity ; Maker everlasting ;” ‘Gracious ruler, 
crowned with the white crown; Lord of 
beams; Maker of light, to whom the gods 
give praises; who stretches forth his arms at 
his pleasure, consuming his enemies with 
flame ; whose eye subdues the wicked; . . . 
the ONE maker of existences, from whose 
eyes mankind proceeded; of whose mouth 
are the gods; maker of grass for the cattle, 
fruitful trees for men; causing the fish to 
live in the river, the birds to fill the air, 
giving breath to those in the egg, feeding 
the bird that flies, giving food to the bird 
that perches, to the creeping thing and the 
crying thing equally ; providing food for the 
rats in their holes, feeding the flying things 
in every tree. Hail to thee for all these 
things, the ONE alone with many hands, 
lying awake while all men lie asleep, to 
seek out the good of his creatures.” The 
whole composition is of the very highest 
character. 

Another of the hymns to Amun embodies 
the petition of a poor man for deliverance 
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from misery and oppression. Another re- 
cites, “Thou art he who gives bread to him 
who has none, that sustaineth the servant 
of his house. I know his power, he is a 
strong defender, there is none mighty except 
him alone.” ’ 

Another prayer is addressed to the king 
asa god: “Give thy attention to me, thou 
sun that risest to enlighten the earth with 
this his goodness. The solar orb of men 
chasing the darkness from Egypt. Thou 
art, as it were, the image of thy father, the 
sun, who rises in heaven. Thy beams pene- 
trate the cavern. No place is without thy 
goodness. Thy sayings are the law of every 
land. When thou reposest in the palace 
thou hearest the words of all the lands. 
Thou hast millions of ears.” The king to 
whom this was addressed was Menephthah, 
the probable Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

The historical texts have received the 
preference of attention from translators. 
They are of very unequal value. Many of 


them are bombastic glorifications of the di- ° 


vine majesty of the king by whose order 
they were made, while others are rich in 


facts that throw light upon events and the 
condition of the world in Asia and other 
parts of Africa, as well as in Egypt, in those 


days. They are all highly prized, for the 
most unpromising of them may contain a 
statement or a hint which, taken in connec- 
tion with some other in some other text, may 
reveal an event or give a clew to what has 
hitherto escaped all investigation—a date. 
Allied to the historical texts are some he- 
roic poems, or martial lyrics, which justify 
a very favorable opinion concerning the po- 
etic spirit of the nation. A poem by the 
scribe Pentaur, which is preserved in the 
third Sallier Papyrus, is a spirited and 
highly imaginative story of an episode in one 
of the wars conducted by King Rameses II 
(the probable Pharaoh under whom Moses 
was brought up) against the Khita or Hit- 
tiles. It represents the king as caught by 
the enemy in advance of his army, and 
fighting all alone. “No other with me, no 
chief behind, no marshals, no captains of 
the army, no officers—” bravely attacking 
the host of twenty-five hundred chariots— 
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“they were three men on a car” which sur- 
rounded him. He fought unassisted, till he 
“prevailed over them; he slew them; they 
escaped not; they were overthrown under 
his steeds; they were strewn huddled in 
their gore.” And the king of the Hittites 
sent a herald to offer his submission, and 
beg for a truce, saying, ‘ Yea, thy spirit is 
mighty, thy strength weighs heavy in Khita- 
land ; is it good to kill thy servants? Thou 
exercisest thy might upon them; art thou 
not softened? Victorious king, 
spirit glad in battle, grant us breath of life.” 

This is a noble lyric, but it is surpassed 
in grandeur by the poem celebrating the 
victories of Thothmes ITT, of the eighteenth 
dynasty, which is inscribed upon a tablet at 
Karnac. ‘Thothmes was the greatest of the 
kings of the new empire, and this poem in 
his honor is not excelled in majesty or in 
richness of figurative illustration by any 
similar work. It deserves to stand among 
the masterpieces of song. It is quite long, 
so that one verse extracted from it, like the 
brick from the house of the rustic, will have 
to serve as a specimen of its style, while the 
reader is referred for the whole to the ver- 
sion published by Bayard Taylor in his little 
book on “Egypt and Iceland,” and recited 
by him in his lectures, or to the excellent 
metrical version of the most striking verses 
which is given in Lenormant’s “ Manual of 
Ancient History.” Amun-Ra, speaking to 
Thothmes, says: “I have come, I have given 
thee to smite the extremities of the waters; 
the circuit of the great sea is grasped in thy 
fist; I let them see thy majesty as a swoop- 
ing hawk which takes at his glance what he 
chooses.” 

The Egyptian genius delighted in the con- 
struction of stories. Some of the stories 
have come down through the Greeks, espe- 
cially Herodotus, who gathered them dur- 
ing his travels, and mixed them up in a 
confusion which is charming while it is per- 
plexing, with his historical notes; others 
survive in forms more or less imperfect and 
mutilated in the papyruses. Some of them 
give a sorry idea of the morals and moral 
tastes of the people; but we may hope that 
in this respect they do them as great injus- 
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tice as the stories of the French novelists do 
to the people whose life they shamelessly 
distort. Among those which have come 
down through the Greeks is the incident 
which is the probable foundation of the 
story of Cinderella. It is related by Strabo 
of Rhodopis, the “ rosy-cheeked,”’ who became 
Queen Nitocris, and had her name associated 
‘vith one of the great pyramids. The wind 
carried away her sandal while she was bath- 
ing and laid it at the feet of the king, who 
was sitting in the open air. His attention 
was attracted by its delicate and symmetri- 
cal shape, and he sought her out and made 
her his queen.. The most perfectly preserved 
of the stories in papyrus is called “The Tale 
of the Two Brothers,” and is full of incidents 
of a peculiar character. A tale called the 
“Doomed Prince” has attracted considera- 
ble attention, but it is abruptly broken off 
by the mutilation of the only copy, and 
leaves no clew to the ending. Many other 


stories are in the same situation, but what 

remains shows great richness of fancy. 
Manetho says that Athothis, the second 

king on his list, composed books on anatomy. 


The Ebers Papyrus, of which the Astor li- 
brary possesses a photo-lithographic copy, is 
an extensive treatise on medicine, the man- 
uscript of which dates from the time of 
Rameses II; but parts of the work, if not all, 
are probably of earlier origin. A papyrus 
of the same date, in the Berlin Museum, 
contains a receipt for the cure of eruptions, 
the composition of which is ascribed to the 
time of Husapti, or Usaphaidos, the fifth 
king named in the lists. This takes us very 
near to Athothis and his father, Menes, the 
founder of the empire. Other scientific 
treatises exist, or have been mentioned, on 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, mensura- 
tion, and probably astronomy, showing that 
the range of studies in the early days was 
not narrow. Collections of letters and liter- 
ary exercises have been preserved in papy- 
rus. A considerable literature has come 
down from the later dynasties, none of which 
is referred to in this article, it having been 
the intention to confine the present notice 
to that which originated before the probable 
time of the Exodus. The most modern 
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document herein described is only as late as 
the first time that the Greeks are mentioned. 

This sketch was begun as an experiment 
in the hope that enough interest might be 
found in the subject to justify the presenta- 
tion of a few striking points in a short arti- 
cle; but the topic has grown with the stndy 
of it. The dry bones of the inscriptions, har- 
ren of incident and repellent at the first 
reading, have been endowed with greater 
life and interest at each successive examina- 
tion, till there has been revealed in them an 
astonishing richness in incident and illustra- 
tion. The old Egyptians seem to be moving 
and talking among us, and the Hebrews with 
them. One of the remarkable features of 
the texts is that there is hardly one of them 
that does not in some point suggest some- 
thing similar in the Bible story of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and the parallelism of the 
monumental records with the Bible, not- 
withstanding all the old preconceived theo- 
ries are remorselessly swept away, becomes 
more manifest at every step. It is impossi- 
ble to read these old papyruses and inserip- 
tions along with the Scriptures and doubt 
that the Bible stories are real and the work 
of eye-witnesses—so perfectly do their es- 
sential, and minor features too, and the acci- 
dental touches accord. 

It is impossible to form an adequate con- 
ception of the amount and value of the an- 
cient Egyptian literature. What we have 
is only the leavings after time and the 
savagery of man have gathered a harvest of 
the nation’s writings and destroyed them, 
It is almost as if one should undertake five 
thousand years hence to reconstruct the 
history of our own country from its tomb- 
stones and the tablets on our public works, 
and to recover our literature from the news- 
papers and documents inclosed in the corner- 
stones of our public buildings. Not all the 
Egyptians carried elaborate biographies of 
themselves to their graves, nor is it at all 
likely that any considerable proportion of 
their books were inclosed in their tombs. The 
few works that survive indicate that their 
books were varied in subject and style, that 
their fancies were rich, and that they had 
authors whose ability would not be shamed 
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in the comparison with those of countries of 
which we know more. The sculptured rep- 
resentations show that the scribes were nu- 
merous and their profession was honorable in 
every age. Two or three thousand years of 
national activity producing a literature, of 
which such fragments as have come down to 
us from such widely separated periods as the 
sixth, twelfth, and eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties are scanty specimens, can not 
have failed to be fruitful in works of all 
kinds. There were periods of several cen- 
turies in the history of the country of which 
we know only the names of the kings. Men 
lived and acted in those times, and doubtless 
produced books, but their books have per- 
ished with the record of their acts. The 
thirteenth dynasty was one of these blanks. 
The record of it is “Sixty Diospolitan [or 
Theban] kings, who reigned four hundred 
and fifty-three years.” It was the dynasty 


that saw the Shepherds occupy the land. 
Only a few names of kings and small inscrip- 
tions are left of its monuments; but one of 
these inscriptions, which has lately been 
placed in M. Mariette’s museum at Boolak, 


furnishes the proof that it had libraries, 
The inscription records that King Nefer- 
hotep, of Abydos, visited the library of the 
temple of Osiris at Abydos, found the man- 
uscripts in a sorry condition of neglect, and 
gave orders to have them replaced by fresh 
copies and to have the library kept in repair. 
A library was connected with the Rames- 
seum at Thebes, and doubtless the other capi- 
tals and principal cities had their libraries. 
If some of these collections could be recov- 
ered now, as the library of Sennacherib at 
Nineveh has been, the gain to our knowledge 
of the early world would be inestimable. 

An explanation is in place concerning the 
confusion of chronologies which has been 
often referred to in this article. The lists 
of Manetho give thirty dynasties of kings 
from the foundation of the empire to the 
final conquest by the Persians, B. C. 346. 
So nearly all of the names recorded in these 
lists have been identified on the monuments 
that their substantial correctness is generally 
accepted. M. Mariette, who is spending his 
life among the monuments, and is the most 
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industrious of the contemporary investiga- 
tors of them, thinks that he has obtained 
evidence that the names represent distinct 
and successive reigns, and adding the terms 
of years assigned to them together as they 
stand obtains B. C. 5004 as the of the date 
accession of the first king. Boeckh stretches 
the figures further, and gets B. C. 5702. 
Poole, Wilkinson, and Rawlinson believe that 
several of the dynasties reigned contempo- 
raneously in different parts of the country, as- 
signing five together at one period, and bring 
the date down to about 2700 B.C. Brigsch 
averages the reigns by generations, and 
reaches the date, B. C. 4455. Bunsen, ad- 
mitting several double reigns without apply- 
ing the theory so generally as Poole and his 
co-laborers have done, fixes the date at B. C. 
3623. Other writers, suggesting different 
modifications in the calculations, have ar- 
rived at other results within the extremes 
named above. The earliest actual date 
which has yet been found is fixed by an as- 
tronomical event which occurred in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Rameses III, of 
the twentieth dynasty, B. C. 1300. 

The calculation of the earlier dates is a 
problem offering almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, which can not be solved satisfac- 
torily without new light. The views of all 
the scholars who have attempted it, how- 
ever different, are supported by reasons and 
are entitled to respect.. The Egvptologists 
of the long chronologies do not dispute the 
Bible accounts, but regard them as most 
valuable aids. Lenormant, who follows Ma- 
riette’s estimates, avows his full faith in 
them, and constructs much of his history 
from them. Brugsch has devoted consid- 
erable attention to the illustration of the 
Biblical accounts of the sojourn of the He- 
brews, of Joseph and the Exodus, from 
Egyptian documents; and Bunsen makes 
the most explicit declaration of his reliance 
upon the Bible when he says (voi. iii, p. 
270): “The Scripture narrative loses noth- 
ing by being placed in juxtaposition with 
general history. Its clear stream flows on, 
unmixed through the troubled waters of all 
the people histories of the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries” (B. C.). 
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MY LAND OF BEULAH. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HAD been at Hazledene ten days—or 
was it ten years? 

Could I be the same Nell who played at 
hare-and-hounds with little Amy and her 
companions that last day at Summerfield, 
and sang for very gladness of heart to the 
sound of the old yellow-faced piano in the 
music-room afterwards? 

It is a terrible thing to stand still in 
thought at some epoch in our lives, and 
look back at a self that once was and can 
never be again. 

But another identity puzzled me even 
more than my own; another change was 
still more startling than that in my own 
thoughts and feelings. How was I to recon- 
cile the Eulalie of the past with the Lady 
Vansitart of to-day ? 

I knew enough of my whilom school- 
friend to be aware that her home experien- 
ces had been of a stormy nature, and that 
biting poverty had been one of them. How 
was it then that she now filled the réle of 
fine lady and chAtelaine of Hazledene Hall, 
as though “to the manner born?” Every 
movement, every graceful word of greeting 
or of parting to every guest was perfect, and 
the Juxury with which her husband loved 
to surround her seemed to be part of herself. 

Hazledene generally—that is, the village, 
including the rector and his wife, and the 
old doctor, their great friend—were all mad 
about Lady Vansitart. The people in the 
county round followed suit, and I was con- 
gratulated upon my own good fortune in 
having such a delightful step-mother, until 
I longed to flee back to the old home among 
the Cheshire hills, and felt as if I would 
have given all my little world to have found 
myself sitting in the garden at Summerfield. 

For all the other people only saw—I 
knew—and what I knew was this: I found 
myself in the position of guest in the home 
that was mine by right of birth, and by the 
love that papa had ever given me and gave 
me still. 





There was no change in papa, that never 
could have been; only we were never alone 
together, he and I; and something quite 
intangible, but yet something that would 
not be got over or set aside, made me shy 
and ashamed of the old loving ways and the 
old half-laughing tender words. 

The night I came home I stepped into a 
new life; 1 became a different person alto- 
gether, and never, never again was the old 
thoughtless, impulsive Nell. Terence came 
down the steps to open the fly door, and 
welcomed me with a restrained gladness 
that was strange to me. I put my hand out 
for his, as 1 had always done, and the old 
man took it, but not without a deprecatory 
glance at a dazzling figure that stood just 
within the hall. 

Papa was out when I arrived, and every 
sound I fancied might be his step. I had 
taken off my hat, smoothed my hair, come 
down into the drawing-room, been amazed 
into utter silence by Eulalie “hoping that I 
found every thing comfortable in my room,” 
and taken my place at the window, and still 
there was no sign of him. 

The conversation that had for a while, 
thanks to my state of bewilderment, shown 
an inclination to dwindle down to unpleas- 
antly small proportions, took fresh lease of 
life, and my old school-friend and I were 
chatting over various changes at Summer- 
field, when the door opened slowly—I had 
almost written stealthily—and some one came 
in: a girl little older than myself, but with 
the oldest face on the youngest shoulders I 
ever saw. Her head was sleek and golden, 
her eyes weak and apt to blink, and she had 
a broad black velvet band round her throat. 
Altogether I was struck with the fitness of 
things when Eulalie said: “ Nell, this is my 
cousin, Miss Dove—or Lettie, to be less 
formal.” Perhaps 1 had got to the end of 
my tether in the way of astonishment al- 
ready; at all events, the young lady who 
looked so very like a depressed and timid 
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ring-dove hardly struck upon me as an un- 
expected vision. “I’m very glad to see 
you,” she said, putting a limp and fish-like 
hand into mine the while. “Why Miss 
Dosia’s bony kuuckles are better than 
this!” was my own ungracious thought. 

“T hope you found hot water ready in 
your room?” continued the girl; adding, 
with an apologetic air to Lady Vansitart, 
“T was late in coming in, Eulalie, or I 
should have seen to it myself.” 

“Lettie is good enough to look after the 
household matters for me occasionally,” said 
my step-mother, with a slight heightening 
of the color in her cheek. 

“There can be no need for any one to 
worry about me,” I began ; and then I heard 
a firm, quick step and a hearty voice: 

“Nell! Nell! Where is she?” 

“Oh, it is papa,” I cried with a great gasp, 
and fled along the corridor and into his arms 
at the end of it. He was just the same, let 
who might be changed; just as glad to see 
his little girl as ever; and a little—just a 
little—surprised I think to see the tears 
shining in her glad eyes. 

Clinging to his arm, I came along the 
passage; and there at the drawing room 
door stood Eulalie, with both her hands 
stretched out. I had never seen these two 
as husband and wife together; and now the 
tender tight that shone in his clear eyes as 
they met hers, the thrill in his voice as he 
greeted her, told me how he had given his 
life ungrudgingly into her keeping. 

Miss Dove stood behind her cousin, smil- 
ing a series of sympathetic smiles that melted 
the one into the other like dissolving views, 
and yet I felt—what is the subtle instinct 
that teaches us such things?—that she 
thought me a hoyden, and would have en- 
joyed greater repose of spirit had I remained 
at Summerfield indefinitely. 

When I went to my room to change my 
dress Miss Dove went with me, apologizing 
profusely for so doing, but doing it all the 
same; and, seating herself in my favorite 
chair, pulled a little bag from her pocket, 
and. extracted therefrom a sort of tangle 
that she called “her work.” 

“1 never like to be a moment really idle,” 
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she. observed virtuously, blinking at me 
appealingly. 

“Don’t you ?” said I, dropping my locks 
upon my shoulders, and beginning to let off 
my rising irritation in energetic brushing. 
“T love idleness; I like to sit with my hands 
before me in a room where there is nothing 
but firelight.” 

“But time is a talent to be accounted 
for,” said the young oracle in the arm-chair, 
solemnly. 

“And do you think tatting with pink 
and white silks—’ I began with my usual 
indiscretion. ’ 

“This is for a Dorcas-basket,” put in Miss 
Dove reproachfully. Then she changed the 
subject promptly, feeling, I suppose, that I 
had n’t a leg left to stand upon. “ You and 
I must try and be good friends; the other two 
are so absorbed in each other—as it is only 
natural and right they should be—that I 
was really glad to hear you were coming. 
Sir Charles was quite kind about it, and said 
you would be a nice companion for me.” 

“ Did papa say that?” My hair had fallen 
over my eyes, and I had to shake it back 
before I could look at her, as, in sore amaze, 
I asked the question. 

“Why not?” she said, raising her weak 
and watery glance from the pink silks des- 
tined for the Dorcas-basket. 

As I could not say why not, I said nothing. 

“I like this place thoroughly,” was the 
next remark my companion made, and the 
old impulsiveness caused me to blurt out: 

“That’s a comfort!” after which inhos- 
pitable rejoinder I saw myself blush furi- 
ously. But my arrow missed its mark. 

“Yes, certainly it is,” sighed the gentle 
ring-dove. “And I quite like the rector of 
the dear old parish church; he is perfectly 
sound, I find.” 

“Sound!” I repeated, puzzled: at the 
waters into which we had drifted. ‘ Why 
I never heard of there being any thihg the 
matter with Mr. Langley ; he was always as 
strong as that stumpy Shetland of his that he 
rides all over the country. What has been 
the matter with him—heart or lungs?” My 
hair-brush was held poised in one hand as I 
waited her reply. 
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“T was speaking of his doctrine,” said 
Miss Lettie, demurely. 

I don’t know what possessed me, but a 
feeling as if I were stifling came over me all 
at once; I flung down the hair-brush, threw 
up the window, and, leaning my arms upon 
the sill, looked out towards the blue line in 
the distance longingly. 

‘Qh, dear!’ cried Miss Lettie, hastily ty- 
ing her handkerchief over her ears; “ you ’ll 
get your death of cold, and bring on my 
neuralgia again.” 

But I saw fit to be deaf to all sounds save 
that of dear old Roland’s bark. 

“Why, I was nearly forgetting Roland,” 
I said, as I drew my head in. “I must run 
and see him.” 

“It rained this morning, and the yard is 
still dreadfully damp,” objected my com- 
panion. 

“ And my boots are dreadfully thick,” I 
answered, taking my rebellious locks in both 
hands, and twisting them up as promptly as 
possible. It would be very rude to leave 
Miss Dove in solitude, but I was past being 
polite to any one just then. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going 
out without your hat ?” 

“Yes,I am. I shall have plenty of time 
to beautify before the dinner-gong goes.” 

In consideration for possible neuralgia, I 
shut the window, and then, without a word 
of apology for the fact that all my belong- 
ings were strewn about, half in, half out of 
my boxes, I set off down the corridor. 
When half-way down-stairs I found that I 
had left my handkerchief on the dressing- 
table, and turned back, reaching my room- 
door to discover Miss Dove bending absorb- 
edly over the Bible that had been papa’s last 
birthday gift to his “dear Nell.” Alas! 
what she perused so earnestly was not the 
contents of the sucred book itself, but of a 
letter that I had laid with loving care be- 
tween the leaves—that letter in which my 
father had told me of his engagement to my 
school-friend. As she turned and saw me 
staring at her with indignant eyes, Miss 
Lettie had the grace to blush, and in hur- 
riedly trying to replace the letter, let it flut- 
ter to the floor. 
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“T was just going to put your things to 
rights a bit,” she stammered. 

“Thanks,” I said, picking up the fallen 
letter, replacing it in the Bible, and closing 
the clasp with a snap; “you are very kind, 
but the maid can do all that quite well.” 

A moment we stood looking at each other 
in silence, my opponent now by fur the 
cooler of the two. Then I said my say, and 
declared war to the knife. 

‘** Miss Dove, I have not been in the habit 
of having my letters read. Will you bear 
in mind for the future that I object to hav- 
ing them meddled with ?” 

She gathered up the tangle of silk that 
was one day to adorn the Dorcas basket, and 
with as much dignity as she could manage 
to summon up departed. 

“Tt is in the family evidently,” I thought 
to myself, as I went down two stairs at a 
time. 

How glad old Roland was to see me! 
Terence, catching sight of me through the 
pantry window, came out and told me how 
all the pretty speckled guinea-hens had died 
that Winter; and how Frizzle, the black- 
and-tan terrier, had got caught in a hare 
trap, and was “as lame as lame could be, the 
cratur.” 

But Terence was not at his ease; every 
now and then he cast a furtive glance at the 
upper windows. However, all his restless 
glances merged into a smile as papa came 
through the gate leading from the grounds, 
Frizzle careering along on three legs at his 
heels. Roland lay down like a lion couch- 
ant, raised his golden. brown eyes to his mas- 
ter’s face, and whined suggestively. 

“Let Terence loosen his cl:ain, papa,” I 
said gleefully, “and you and I give hima 
run round the paddock ?” 

Terence had stooped to lift the hook from 
the staple, Roland had given a loud yelp of 
delight, and I was patting poor injured Friz- 
zle, who evidently thought the best welcome 
he could give me was to stand on his hind 
legs as continuously as possible, when there 
was the sound of the soft rustle of silk, and 
Lady Vansitart was in our midst. 

“Don’t let the dog loose!” said papa 
quickly ; “ Lady Vansitart is afraid of him.” 
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“ Afraid of Roland ?” 

Were the wonders prepared for me never 
to come to an end? and yet as my father 
and his bride went slowly towards the gar- 
den, I was almost ready to allow that such 
fear was not wholly groundless. For Ro- 
land's upper lip was drawn to one side, show- 
ing his long, white glistening teeth in a 
manner any thing but pleasant, and he gave 
a low growl that changed into a whine as I 
laid my hand upon his great smooth head, 
and called him by his name. 

“Does Roland often behave in this way, 
Terence ?” I asked, amazed. 

The old man bent down and fumbled with 
the chain as he answered : 

“Whiles and again, Miss Ellen, whiles 
and again. He’s a terrible rogue is Roland, 
a terrible rogue entirely.” 

So it seemed that Roland, as well as his 
betters, had taken to developing new and 
strange phases of character. 


The story of my first day at Hazledene 
was in all essential points the story of the 
days that followed it. Slowly but surely I 
felt myself drifting, or, rather, being drifted, 
from papa, and from my rightful position 
as the daughter of the house. My steps 
were dogged, my out-goings and my in-com- 
ings were watched by Miss Lettie, until the 
spirit of rebellion within me prompted me 
to oppose cunning to cunning, and to convey 
myself surreptitiously away into old and 
well-known haunts along the shore Br in the 
woods behind the Hall. Every visitor who 
came to Hazeldene congratulated me on my 
good fortune, in having such a delightful 
companion as my father’s beautiful young 
wife. 

“More like an elder sister than a step- 
mother,” said Mrs. Langley eestatically ; 
“and then that sweet girl, Lettie Dove; 
such a nice, judicious, prudent young crea- 
ture !” 

I knew that this last remark was meant 
to have a sting in it; a sting aimed at my 
hoyden ways, more especially those before 
named solitary rambles by flood and field. 
But I loved the fresh bracing air and the 
sound of the sea—not only for the sense of 
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freedom I found in both, but because that 
prudent young creature, the gentle Dove, 
seldom cared to climb up the rough, steep 
cliffs, or penetrate into the lonely caves 
along the shore. Did papa see and note 
how the heart of his little girl was being 
pressed to death between the iron wills of 
two designing women, who each played into 
the hand of the other? I hardly think so. 
He was absorbed in his love for Eulalie. 
He hardly seemed to live out of her pres- 
ence; and she on her part was equally de- 
voted to him. 

“ Well, well,” I used to think to myself; 
“what matters it after all? He is happy— 
he looks younger by years in the light that 
shines for him on each day of his life. If 1 
am put ‘out in the cold,’ perhaps it is only 
natural. Yes; I suppose this is what Miss 
*Dosia meant when she said my ‘nose would 
be put out. It’s not a pleasant process, 
and I suppose that pain at my heart that 
comes now and again is jealousy—just the 
thing in all the world I hate most cordially! 
And yet, oh! what would I not give for one 
of the old rambles with papa—” But the 
remembrance was too vivid; and all at once 
the sobs rose in my throat, and the hot tears 
blinded me. 

Besides these bitter moments of regret 
other trials beset me. Miss Dove tried my 
temper as only a perfectly placid, perfectly 
impudent person can try the temper of those 
whom they single out as victims. 

One day she saw fit to make her moan 
over the brogue of our faithful retainer, 
Terence Mahaffy. She was tatting—when 
was she not engaged in some charitable 
work ?—for the benefit of the Dorcas basket 
that I detested so unutterably, and looked 
so calmly unconscious of the impertinence 
of her remarks, that 1 was pretty nearly 
dumfoundered ins pite of the indignation 
that half choked me. 

“T do not speak of this for myself,” she 
went on, searching for a thread that had 
wandered from the way in which it should 
go; “I look upon these petty trials as things 
sent to us as wholesome daily discipline. 
But Eulalie is differently constituted; she is 
abnormally sensitive to such things; they 
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grate upon her nerves in a most remarkable 
manner. I have seen her shiver—actually 
shiver—when Terence hands her « dish.” 

“T should think it must have grated on 
her nerves a good deal more when she had 
no one to wait upon her at all, and very 
likely no dishes, or nothing but empty 
ones.” 

I was standing with my back to the break- 
fast-room window, open to the ground, as I 
uttered this impulsive and most injudicious 
rejoinder to the fair Lettie’s words. Nowa 
swift look of spiteful triumph came across 
her face, as she raised her eyes to the win- 
dow behind me, and brought me to a sudden 
halt. ‘The glass doors opened on the lawn; 
the soft turf had made no sound beneath the 
pressure of a foot-fall; and I saw as I turned 
that papa stood looking in upon us both. 
My flashing eyes, the burning color in my 
cheeks, might well surprixe him. 

“Nell, Nell!” he said coming to my side, 
and laying his hand upon my shoulder; 
“what is all this?” 

I knew his hatred of quarreling, his con- 
tempt of all petty bickering; I knew that I 


had spoken unadvisedly with my tongue; 
but, besides all this, I knew what I could 
never tell to him—the bitter provocation I 
had received. 


“Your daughter was speaking of the pov- 
erty from which you have rescued your 
wife, my cousin Eulalie. I fancy that Nell 


thinks both she and I should be more sensi- . 


ble of our indebtedness to you than we are. 
I think she looks upon me as an intruder 
here. Dear Sir Charles, I can not stay 
where Iam not wanted. I know that Eula- 
lie will miss me, but ——” 

If he had raged at me, if he had re- 
proached me, I could have borne it better ; 
but he only stood there looking at me in 
silent, loving amaze. He only said: 

“Can it be Nell that treats aie father’s 
guests in this way?” 

She knew she was sure of me. She sat 
there looking like a atutue for a martyr’s 
tomb, and knew that 1 should not say a 
word to implicate her and Lady Van- 
sitart. 

Without a word I fled from the presence 
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of them both, but in my flight I heard the 
false voice say: 

* Do not be hard on Nell, dear Sir Charles, 
you must make allowances ——” 

“Allowances for what ?” 

I knew—I knew the tale she was about to 
tell: the story of his “little girl’s” jealousy 
of the woman he had married ; of the change 
in his life that had made her no longer all 
in all to him; of his divided love, that once 
had been her sole and dear possession. 

If Eulalie and her cousin had schemed 
to prevent me ever being alone with papa 
before they redoubled their efforts after this, 
I caught his eyes often resting on me with a 
wounded questioning expression that I could 
scarcely endure to meet. He redoubled his 
courteous kindnesses to Lettie; and, if that 
were possible, encompassed Eulalie with a 
still greater tenderness. And the holidays 
drew to a close, 

“Oh, Land of Beulah! Oh, land of rest! 
where the air is very sweet and pleasant, 
and the flowers appear continually upon the 
earth.” Thus ran my thoughts, shrinking 
more and more from the strain of my present 
life as relief from it drew near. 

They were all very happy at Wecielatin 
unless it were poor old ‘Terence, who had 
grown to have a worn and aged look of late, 
and, meeting me in the corridors, would 
stop as if he had something to say, shake his 
head, and pass on in silence. They were all 
very happy, and I could not flatter myself 
that I should be much missed—not even by 
papa. The romance that comes to a man 
late in life has all the brightness and inten- 
sity of the Indian Summer—that sweet aft- 
ermath of the year’s garnered harvest of 
days. All the pent-up tenderness of the 
long solitary years of his wanderings was 
cast at Eulalie’s feet, and the sweetness of 
being loved—or deeming himself so—even 
as he loved, blinded him to all else, as the 
eyes that have gazed at the sun are blind to 
the things of earth around them. 

He did not love me less; he never loved 
me less. Nay, 1 think the time came when 
he loved me more even than he had done in 
early years. 

When the last evening at home came 
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round, and the shadow of the coming part- 
ing was over me, my mind was in a strange 
whirl of conflicting feelings. On the one 
hand, glad even to thankfulness to think of 
Miss Mary’s greeting and the peace and 
freedom that would be mine once more when 
[should reach my Land of Beulah, I was on 
the other smarting with the pain of that 
near good-bye that I had never said to my 
father without a pang, and that now scemed 
doubly bitter. 

A miserable sense of distrust, too—a dis- 
trust not only of Lettie, that was nothing, 
but of Eulalie—had been growing in my 
heart. ‘The mirror in the music-room had 
been the first to tell me that my once loved 
friend was no true gentlewoman ; a hundred 
trifles light as air had told me the same 
story since. Her way of speaking to the ser- 
vants when papa was not by jarred upon me, 
and made me ready to fling myself into the 
fray, and take up arms in their behalf. I 
found, too, that she had turned the three 
dear ladies of Summerfield into ridicule 
to Miss Dove; a discovery that sent me 
promptly to the quiet of my own room, 
there to fight with a rising passion of indig- 
nation that bade fair to urge me on to un- 
tuld imprudences of speech. “How could 
she—how could she, when they did so much 
for her!” I sobbed, as I paced up and down 
my room: and my heart added: “The old 
mirror told the truth; she is false—false— 
false!” 

Well, the last evening at home came, and 
I got a sort of desperate feeling over me—a 
determination to be happy my own way for 
just that once, and, “after that, the Deluge.” 

When papa left the dining-room, and 
joined us in the drawing-room, I went 
straight up to him, slipped my hand within 
his arm, and put up my face for a kiss. 

“You know I am going away to-morrow,” 
Tsaid, just as if there had been no one else 
in the room save him and me, “so I want to 
be spoiled and petted a bit to-night.” 

Miss Dove might blink like an owl, Eu- 
lalie might look calmly amazed—I cared 
not; [ was going away to-morrow ; I would 
have my fling to-night. 

But, alas! the strongest of us can not al- 
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ways count upon our physical endurance: 
and no sooner did papa fold his arm about 
me, and draw my head down to his shoulder, 
than the “climbing sorrow” took my breath 
and set me sobbing. I set my teeth hard, 
but it was no use to struggle—give an inch 
to expression of feeling and it takes an ell— 
and in another moment I was clinging about 
papa’s neck weeping bitterly. 

“Dear me, the child is quite hysterical,” 
said Lady Vansitart, hurrying to my side. 
The Dove made queer little noises with 
her lips expressive of surprise and sym- 
pathy, and fluttered to the assistance of her 
cousin. 

Now, to be told that you are “ quite hys- 
terical ” by the very individuals who have 
gradually goaded you into an utter aban- 
donment of grief is at all times a maddening 
experience, and one that places you appar- 
ently in the wrong; showing you up as a 
nervous, fanciful, silly person, upon whom 
your oppressors, superior from their self- 
possession and common-sense, look down, 
even while they pity. 

Eulalie suggested a glaxs of sherry; the 
Dove coved out something about a“ few drops 
of red lavender ;” both urged my immediate 
adjournment to my own room. This last 
suggestion was carried out, though perhaps 
hardly as they had meant it should be; for 
papa went with me, and telling them to 
leave me to him, closed the door upon them 
both. 


“Nell,” he said, “is any thing making you 


unhappy? Is there any thing you would 
like to say to me?) My darling, I could not 
bear to think of there being any want of 
confidence between us. I have fancied you 
changed of late; I said so to Eulalie.” 

“ Yes,” I said, twirling the ring apon his 
finger slowly round and round; “and what 
did she say ?”’ 

“She spoke very lovingly of you, Nell— 
as she always does—no one has your good 
so much at heart; but she hinted at some 
possible school trouble.” 

The hot blood surging to my face dried 
my tears; I grew quite strong again all in a 
moment. 

“She is mistaken then,” I said; “quite 
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mistaken. I never had a school trouble in 
my life.” 

He drew a long breath as if some weight 
were taken off his mind, and then he stroked 
my hair tenderly and kissed me. I was his 
“own little girl” once more for that one 
short while—that one short while. Yet he 
seemed but half satisfied, for, after a long 
silence, he repeated his first question, look- 
ing wistfully in my face. 

“Ts there nothing you would like to say 
to me Nell, before we part?” 

I turned away. 

“Nothing, nothing, dear papa,” I said. 
For how could I complain to him of his 
wife? A woman must fall very low before 
she can teach her tongue to speak against 
another woman to that woman’s husband, 
even in self-defense; gain what she may by 
such a course, the gain must turn to dust 
and ashes in her mouth. 

As papa opened my door [ heard the 
whisk of a dress at the end of the passage. 

“What have they to gain by all this 
watching and plotting?” I wondered to 
myself as I lay awake that night. 

The next morning I left Hazledene, and 
papa and Eulalie drove with me to the sta- 
tion. We left Miss Lettie behind, blinking 
and kissing her hand at the hall-door, while 
Terence smiled at me from the background. 

I had been round to the yard and patted 
Roland’s head—nay, more, I had bent down 
and dropped a kiss upon his sleek, soft, 
wrinkled forehead; and then he had lain 
down full length, and whined after me as I 
went away. 

When I reached Summerfield Miss Mary 
was the first to greet me, and I had some 
ado to prevent repeating the quite hyster- 
ical proceedings of the night before, for I 
was glad and sorry all in a breath. 

“ Have you been happy, child, at home?” 
said my good friend, as she and I walked 
over to Bromley church to the Wednesday 
evening service some hours later. 

“No; but I think I ought not to speak 
about it,” 1 answered, steadying my voice as 
best I could, and feeling by no means sorry 
that we were in the dusky gloaming. 
“Child,” she said, “dear child.” 
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“Yes,” I put in quickly; “yes, that ig 
what I am, and Summerfield—my Land of 
Beulah—is my home.” 


Summer was soon upon us in all its fullest 
beauty, and never had I seen the roses in 
our garden more plentiful than they were 
that year. I was very young still, and the 
young have a power of casting aside sorrow 
that belongs to them alone. The vividness 
of my trials at Hazledene faded, and before 
long I heard that, in consequence of Lady 
Vanasitart being in delicate health, she and 
my father were going a yachting expedi- 
tion in the Ladybird, and that the length 
of their cruise would be indefinite. I hada 
dear kind letter from papa telling me of all 
this. ILhad many other letters of like nature 
in the days that followed, now from this 
place, now from that, and always the same 
loving, happy histories of the doings of him- 
self and his wife, always full of the same 
tender thought for me. 

So the Summer passed away, and the 
leaves began to fall. Those from the chest- 
nut tree in the coppice were striped orange 
and brown, while those of the Virginian 
creeper were more beautiful in their funereal 
garb of rich and glowing crimson than they 
had been in life. The rooks were blown 
about sadly by the wind; the hips and haws 
began to redden in the hedges. 

By this time I had become quite a 
grown-up young lady; my dresses were 
always long now; I climbed no more trees, 
played no more at hare and hounds with 
Amy and her comrades. Books that had 
been unknown before began to open their 
meaning to me as a new life; I read “ Evan- 
geline” instead of “Ivanhoe;” the “Psalm _ 
of Life” instead of the ‘Swiss Family Rob- 
inson.” Hitherto it had been enough to 
read of the doings of men and women good 
and great; now I began to long to fashion 
my own life after the pattern of theirs—in 
a word, my girlhood felt the stirrings of the 
womanhood within me, as the pool of old 
was troubled by the angel’s touch. 

By the end of September my father and 
his wife had returned to Hazledene, where 
they found all things “swept and garnished” 
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under the careful administration of Miss 
Dove, who appeared to have become a do- 
mestic fixture. 

“Eulalie is much stronger now, and has 
lost her cough,” papa wrote; “as for me, I 
am flourishing.” 

This was satisfactory, but nothing to what 
followed, for he told me he was coming to 
Summerfield for a long day. He added that 
he “knew me for an impatient little mortal 
as ever breathed, and so fixed upon a date 
only ten days off” for this promised visit. 
Ten days is not a long time in itself, yet my 
longing made it seem so. The night before 
the day I could not sleep. I had heard noth- 
ing further from Hazledene, but I did not 
doubt that all was well—it was joy that 
kept me waking; they were strangely vivid 
thronging thoughts of happy past times that 
made me lie and count the hours chimed 
from Bromley church-tower— those mem- 
ories of little things and little words that 
come to us in such quiet, silent hours, like 
angel visitants. Just as a faint streak of 
gray light fell upon my bedroom floor I 
sank into a heavy sleep, and then all the 


sweet memories fled like elves at dawn, for 
the dream-child came to me and wept and 
wailed, lifting its wee, white, weary face to 
mine. 


“Nell, how heavy your eyes look,” said 
Miss Mary, as I kissed her next morning; 
“you must go for a turn round the garden 
to brighten you up before Sir Charles comes; 
never mind your books, love—to-day must 
be a holiday.” 

Papa could not be at Summerfield before 
midday, so I had plenty of time “to brighten 
myself up,” as Miss Mary said, and soon felt 
all the better for a stroll round the coppice, 
and a scramble in the wood. 

As I came towards the house again, 
Amy—now grown to be what she called “a 
great durl”—met me. 

“Here’s a funny, funny letter for ’oo, 
Nellie dear,” she said, holding a small blue 
envelope high above her curly head. 

It certainly was a funny letter. The ad- 
dress, beginning at the top of the left-hand 
corner, ran down-hill all the way nearly to 
the lower corner on the right; and the writer 
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had evidently been mindful to practice econ- 
omy in the matter of capitals, for he or she 
had bestowed one on Vansitart, but none on 
the “ miss’’ that preceded it. 

Laughing, I opened my letter, saying: 
“T really think, Amy, it must be from Mr. 
Twinkler.” 

Then I read it, but the words conveyed 
no meaning to my mind. 

Amy, poor frightened child, clung to me, 
and I saw her lips move, but I heard noth- 
ing. I was deaf, and—yes, it must be so— 
mad! I looked wildly around as if for aid 
against some arm that was raised to strike 
me down where I stood, 

Again my eyes grew to the words traced in 
strange uncertain characters upon the paper 
in my hand. 

“DEAR MISS ELLEN,—Which it is my 
sorrowful dooty to tell you as my master 
died very suddint early this day., They 
said they would rite: but I know it was no 
such thing, or you would have cum. I 
have lost a good master, but he is gone to a 
Better world.—From your humble servant, 

“TERENCE MAHAFFY.” 

This time I grasped the meaning of what 
I read. I tried to take a step forward—to 
get to Miss Mary, 1 think—but the dank, 
leaf-strewn grass rose up to meet me, and, 
as I thrust out my hand to keep it off, all 
things—even my awful sorrow—faded into 
nothingness. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the “good old days” when torture was 
a science, there was one solace that not even 
the most cruel could deny their victims; 
for when nature could bear no more she 
wrought a cure for herself, and insensibility 
stilled the sufferer’s pain awhile. As in 
bodily, so in mental pain; for its very keen- 
ness at last dulls sensation, and a sort of 
misty, unreal composure mercifully deadens 
the faculties. 

From that one dreadful moment in which 
I, falling, seemed to meet the rising ground, 
a numbness came over me, and some one 
that was not I heard, as one hears things far 
off, voices that fain would have offered com- 
fort, when no comfort could yet come, saw 
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tears streaming down Miss Mary’s face, and 
envied her in that she could weep. Some 
one led me in from the garden, and then I 
sat down in one of the big oak chairs by the 
side of Polly’s cage. I wanted no one to 
speak to me, no one to touch me. I wanted 
to be left alone, face to face with one awful 
thought. 

In an hour’s time papa should have been 
here; we should have gone out through the 
fields together, as we did long since; but 
now he would never come again—he would 
never come again; the roses that he had 
loved would all bloom again when Summer 
came, but, even then, I should never have 
seen him more. 

I had been making a wateh-guard for 
papa; now I drew it from the pocket of my 
little muslin apron, and twisted it round my 
fingers. . 

“Get her to go upstairs to her room,” 
said some one; and I turned quickly to see 
Miss ’Dosia standing between me and the 
light from the hall door. She was as tall 


and rigid as ever, but—cr was it part of 
the dream in which I was living ?—her voice 


shook and tears were on her cheek. 

The strangeness of this softening on the 
part of my old enemy struck me as so mar- 
velous a thing that 1 held out my hand to 
her, and smiled. 

“He will never come again,” I said. “TI 
made this chain for him; look at it—it is 
no good now. What shall I do with it, Miss 
’Dosia?” 

What happened after this? 

I can hardly tell. Time seemed to be no 
longer, and as I look back, one disjointed 
memory and another rises up, merging into 
each other in wild confusion. Yet one pic- 
ture is clear and vivid. I was in a train; 
the lamp above my head gave a sickly light, 
but enough to show me a figure in the oppo- 
site corner to the one in which Isat huddled, 
the figure of the vicar of Bromley, with a 
soft felt hat on the back of his head, and his 
hands folded over the rug across his knees. 

As we whirled through the star-lit night, 
he neither spoke to me nor looked at me; 
he knew that fresh-made wounds can not 
bear even the lightest touch. Once looking 
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across at him, I saw his lips move, and J 
knew that all his simple, God-loving, and 
God-fearing soul was being lifted up in 
prayer for me. The knowledge brought no 
comfort. I was somewhere all alone in a 
thick cloud of darkness, through which no 
ray of heaven’s comfort could come to me. 
I was alone with one thought—the oll 
thought, yet a new phase of it. Papa would 
never speak to me, never kiss me again, 
but I should see him; there was yet 
time—a few days at most, but oh, what 
precious days!—in which the sight of my 
dead should be vouchsafed to me. I should 
kiss him, though he could not kiss me back; 
I should touch his hand, though it could no 
more close on mine. 

Presently—whether in a long or short 
time, I can not tell—Mr. Girdstone left his 
place by the window and came to my side; 
he took my hand, and held it close in one of 
his, patting it softly with the other. 

“Nell,” he said, “we are there now; tie 
your bonnet, child.” 

I had undone the strings, and thrown 
them back, for the one want I felt was air, 
plenty of air—something that should ease 
the strained tightness of my chest and throat, 
the burning throbbing of my temples, I 
did as he told me, and then our train drew 
up alongside the Hazledene platform. 

I had no luggage with me save a small 
hand-bag, and so we were quickly in a fly 
and on our way to the Hall. Mr. Girdstone 
held my hand still, and that kindly clasp 
seemed the only thing in all the world left 
to sustain me. As we passed through the 
gates, and under the dark shadow of the 
trees in the avenue, his hold grew closer, 
and he spoke to me—very quietly, but very 
distinctly—as if he wished to impress each 
word upon my mind. 

“Nell, listen to me, dear, and try to re- 
member what I am saying. I shall stay at 
the inn in the village until to-morrow night. 
If you want me, you have only to send a 
verbal message, and I will come.” 

As he finished speaking, our wheel grated 
against the curb of the steps. 

I was at home once more. 

The house was so still that the noise of 
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our arrival seemed a sort of sacrilege; and as 
Terence appeared he stood staring at me, 
shaking from head to foot, and stretching 
out his poor trembling hands, almost as if 
he wanted to prevent me going in, and 
would fain keep me out in the chill Autumn 
night. 

“Miss Ellen, Miss Ellen,” he managed to 
say, at last, plucking at my dress as T passed 
him by; “wait a bit, my lady—wait a bit. 
Sit ye down in the chair here by the fire; 
ye must be cold; it’s real chill to-night— 
too chill entirely.” 

He was kneeling by the fire, stirring the 
embers to a blaze; but as [T put my hand 
upon his arm he rose and faced me, shak- 
ing still. 

“Take me to papa, Terence,” I said 
calmly. ‘The nearness of my dead awed me 
into quietude. 

“Ts it myself that must do as my young 
lady bids me, your riverence?” he said, 
turning to the vicar. “ Hadn’t she best 
have a drop o’ tea, and rest herself awhile?” 

“No; let her have her way,” was the an- 


swer. “TI will come too.” 


So we passed down the gloomy corridors; 
Terence leading the way, I following, Mr. 
Girdstone last. 


A door was opened, and the two others 
stood back to let me pass in. 

In my agony I cried out to the ears that 
could not hear: “ Papa, papal! it is Nell; it 
is your little girl—dear—I have come to you 
at last 1” 


The hour grew late. After a hurried con- 
versation with Terence, Mr. Girdstone had 
left the Hall, promising to return early in 
the morning; and I, weakened and softened 
by the sight of that quiet face, whereon a 
smile still lingered, began to bethink me 
that I was not the only woman in that silent 
house. 

“Where is Lady Vansitart ?”’ I asked of 
Terence, who hovered about me, and seemed 
strangely ill at ease. 

“She’s in her room, Miss Ellen, along 
with Miss Dove. The new maid as come 
with her ladyship from foreign parts, she’s 
there too, she is, Miss Ellen.” 
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I put up my hand to my burning, aching 
eyes, and strove with all my might to grap- 
ple with this position of affairs. 

“Does Lady Vansitart know that I am 
here?” I said. Then I added: “ But I dare- 
say she is not able to.come to me; I will go 
to her.” 

“May be,” said Terence, rumpling his gray 
head with his hand as if in some sore be- 
wilderment, “they ’ll not be after caring to 
see ye. I told the maid you’d come, and 
she’s sartin sure to have told the mistress ; 
may be they ’ll send ye some bidding or 
other—” 

“Send me some bidding—not care to see 
me!” [ repeated. “I can’t understand what 
all this means.” 

“Well, Miss Ellen, then it manes this: 
the lot of them’s terrible skeered of the sick- 
ness that killed poor master, and they ’ve 
been shut up there like so many nuns in a 
convent iver since he took ill.” 

Here the old man began to shake again, 
and the cup and saucer that he was placing 
on the table rattled in his hands. 

“Ever since he was taken ill?” I said, 
holding tight on to the edge of the table by 
my side. “Do you mean to say, Terence— 
Terence, do you mean to say they left him 
to die—alone ?” 

Do what I would, my voice rose to a sort 
of shriek as I spoke. 

“For God’s sake, Miss Ellen, don’t be 
after keening over it that way,” cried poor 
Terence, wringing his hands. ‘“ How should 
the master be alone at-all at-all, when I was 
along wid him? poor old Tesence, as dandled 
him on his knee a score of times, when he 
wanted to ride cock-horse, and he no higher 
than the table, the cratur! and sure the 
doctor was there too.” 

But I might as well have been deaf for any 
comfort his words gave me. 

“She was his wife—and she was afraid— 
she left him alone—to die. Oh, papa! 
papa!” 

I was beside myself, and Terence was 
little better. I have a fancy that he tried 
to keep me from leaving the room. But no 
one could have kept me back. Across the 
hall, up the stairs, along the gallery above 
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to the door of the room that had once been 
my mother’s I sped. Then I stood. still, 
leant panting against the wall, and knocked. 
The key turned in the lock, the door was 
opened a little way, and Lettie, more blear- 
eyed, more sanctimonious than ever, looked 
through the aperture. She was short in 
stature, so that I could see into the room 
over her head, and once again a mirror told 
me the truth about the idol I had worshiped 
so blindly. The mirror, tall and wide, faced 
the door, and gave me a full view of the 
widow’s tal and slender figure draped in 
black. She was bending over a milliner’s 
box, and her hand held some gauzy fabric, 
which she had evidently been examining 
when I knocked. On her knees beside the 
box knelt a dark-faced woman, doubtless the 
new maid “ from foreign parts.” 

Eulalie, still holding the flimsy black 
stuff, turned her fair face towards the door, 
and listened intently to the colloquy between 
myself and her cousin. 

A handkerchief that Miss Lettie held to 
her nose, and which gave forth a most dis- 
agreeable smell, somewhat impeded her ut- 
terance; but I made out that she was ex- 
pressing her sorrow at the “sad home” I 
found myself in. 

‘** Has she been to the—” 

Thus far I caught a whisper from Lady 
Vansitart, and then as the dark woman 
answered in the same low tone, I saw her 
sink down upon a chair, and heard her gasp: 
“Then tell her not to come in, please.” 

“Surely, you know,” mumbled Miss Dove, 
“ that Sir Charles died of diptheria? You 
see how nervous poor Eulalie is. 1 really 
must ask you not to insist upon coming in.” 

“You need not be afraid, any of you,” I 
cried; ‘‘I do not want to come in. I have 
been to papa—I have kissed him. Perhaps 
God in his mercy will let me die, like he did. 
But that is not what I came here to say. I 
came to ask you if it is true—if it can be 
true—that she—Eulalie—his wife—left him 
to die alone. Eulalie! Eulalie!—remember 
how we loved each other once ; remember 
what I did for you in those days, and tell 
me—tell me that this thing is false!” 

“Have you no respect for her sorrow?” 
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urged the muffled voice close to me; “she 
is shattered—absolutely shattered—by this 
blow.” 

“And what am I?’ I went on, heeding 
her not. “Do you know how I loved him? 
Do you know that you have robbed me of 
what you can never—never give me back?” 

It is impossible to be sentimental and dig- 
nified, and hold your nose at the same time, 
but Miss Lettie tried her best. 

“We can none of us rebel against the de- 
crees of Providence,” she said sniffingly, 
blinking reproachfully at me over the cam- 
phor-soaked handkerchief. 

“ Eulalie,” I sobbed, for now my strength 
began to fail me, “ Eulalie, why did you not 
send for me? why did you not let me know? 
why have you been so cruel?” 

All the time I could see her in the glass, 
but not her face, for she had turned away, 
and covered it with her hands, 

“T feel that some responsibility rests upon 
my shoulders,” put in Miss Dove indis- 
tinetly, “regarding Eulalie’s shattered state; 
and I feel it to be my painful duty, Nell, to 
ask you to go. You are in a condition of 
much excitement; I hardly think you are 
answerable for what you say. I remember 
you were quite hysterical once before—I 
make all allowances.” 

“ Ah, now, Miss Ellen, come away, won't 
ye? Iknew you'd get no good at-all, at-all, 
by coming here,” whispered Terence, who 
had crept up the stairs, and now stood at 
my elbow. 

At sight of the one who had tended Sir 
Charles to the last, and might naturally be 
looked upon as the very personification of 
contagion, Miss Dove closed the door with 
promptitude, and Terence and 1 were left 
looking at each other in blank bewilderment 
outside. 

“T told ye, Miss Ellen, how it would be,” 
he said plaintively ; “come down and taste 
your cup of fine hot tea; it’s famishing ye 
are, and nothing less.” 

I went down; I tasted the tea the old 
man brought in; I tried hard to swallow 
some food; I touched poor Frizzle’s head, 
that bobbed up and down by my knee; I 
tried my best to put a brave face on things, 





















but the heart within me was breaking, and 
every now and again cruel fancy would 
mock my ear with the echo of a firm quick 
tread and a low whistle that I had once 
been wont to hear, and that I should never, 
never hear again. 

When the tea was cleared away I said to 
Terence: “Now tell me all about papa — 
don’t keep back a single thing; they have 
robbed me of all the memories of his last 
hours, give me some of them back again; 
give me something to think of; tell me that 
he thought of me, spoke of me, longed for 
me.” 

Poor Terence cast a helpless look all round 
the room, sighed, twisted his hands together, 
and yielded to fate. 

“There’s no way out of telling ye the 
story of it all, is there, Miss Ellen?” he 
pleaded, nervously moving about, displacing 
and replacing this thing and that. 

“ None,” I said, “absolutely none.” 

But even as I spoke with outward firm- 
ness I grew sick with the dread of what was 
coming, and grasped the arm of my chair 
like a vice. 

“Well, the master he took a chill—he 
took one of the worst chills as ever was; the 
doctor he came, and said it was as bad as 
bad could be. Master, he said as how he 
was going—was going—” 

“To see me,” I put in, as Terence hes- 
itated. 

“To see you, Miss Ellen,” he went on 
drawing a deep breath; “and could n't be 
kept in his bed nor nothing of that sort, but 
he was in great pain, was mastet, even while 
he was sayin—” . 

“In great pain! Oh, poor papal” I 
moaned. 

“Miss Ellen,” said Terence, taking out 
his red handkerchief and wiping the sweat 
from his poor wizen face; “if you spake 
like that I can’t get on—I sha n’t never get 
through, I know.” 

I made a sign to him that I would be 
silent. 

“His throat was dry, and it was hard for 
a body to hear what he said, he spoke so 
thick-like. Well, Miss Ellen, that night 


the doctor he said as what ailed master was 
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the dipthery, and Miss Dove she went into 


the worst ’stericks as ever I see. ‘We’ll all 


be dead in a week,’ says she, squeakin’ like a 
rat caught by the tail i’ a trap; and her 
ladyship was skeered as bad, though, to be 
sure, she made less noise about it. Well, 
from that time they came no more anigh 
master, and he got wuss each hour; and 
‘ Master,’ says I, ‘ let me write to Miss Ellen.’ 
‘No,’ says he, ‘Lady Vansitart has done 
that; but I bid her to tell my dear child not 
to come; the risk,’ says he, ‘would be wo 
great, Terence.’ But he’d a kind of a hun- 
gry look on his face while he was spaking, 
as if he were longing for a sight o’ ye, for all 
as he’d said you must n’t be let come.” 

I had promised to be silent. 1 bit back 
the moanings that rose in my throat and 
choked me. 

“? T were n’t long after that as he began 
to spake nonsense, did master. I tried hard 
to make out what he said, but his words 
was like bits o’ things as would n’t join no- 
how ; he kept scrabbling on the blanket with 
his fingers, like as if he were searching about 
for something.” ' 

“Well, go on; don’t stop like that,” I 
said, or some one said, for surely the voice 
that spoke was not mine. 

“When the doctor came that night he 
brought another with him. Her ladyship 
and Miss Dove they would n’t see the doctor 
unless he went to them first of all; they 
were afraid for him to come from master’s 
room to them.” 

Some one laughed. 

It must have been I, for Terence stared at 
me with frightened eyes, thinking, no doubt, 
that his tale was driving me mad, 

“All along master was very anxious for 
the ladies not to come anigh him, and I let 
him think they were kept back against their 
wills; it seemed more natural like, you see, 
Miss Ellen.” 

An impatient gesture of my hand was all 
the reply poor Terence got. 

“Master was very bad that night; he 
could n’t swallow not so much as a drop of 
water. I held him up against my shoulder, 
for to try if he could get his breath easier 
that way. Ikep’ him like that ’most through 
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the night, and the doctors they kep’ comin’ 
in as easy as they could, and shakin’ their 
heads and spakin’ low the one to the other. 
I think there must ha’ been a late moon, for 
Roland took to keenin’ shockin’, and master 
he heard him. He turned his head towards 
the window; and he give a kind of a smile, 
too, did master. ‘Isshe come? he says, says 
he; and his eyes looked up into mine, dim 
like, and as if he was trying to see me 
through some sort of adaze. He was think- 
ing of you, Miss Ellen, was master.” 

He was thinking of me—thinking of me. 
My heart throbbed thick and fast; my eyes 
were suddenly blinded by a thick mist of 
tears. I gave a choking cry, and for the 
first time since that awful moment when I 
opened the letter little Amy brought me I 
wept. 

I had a confused consciousness of Terence 
and the housekeeper and the upper house- 
maid all hovering about me, and all offering 
comfort according to their lights. I heard 
the housekeeper say, as one who spoke from 
a vast fund of experience on such matters: 
“She’ll be better for this, poor dear.” 

When at length my storm of sorrow had 
somewhat spent itself, and I lay back weak 
and weary in my chair, a sudden thought 
struck me. “Surely,” I said to Terence, 
“poor Roland must know that this is a 
house of mourning? I have never heard 





him bay once since I came home. I shall go 
and see him the very first thing in the morn- 
ing ; he loved papa, and papa loved him; he 
must be my dog now.” 

Terence looked wildly round as if for help; 
once more he brought out the red handker- 
chief and wiped his forehead. As for the 
two women, they shrank up to each other 
as women will when some bewilderment 
comes upon them. and I caught the sound 
of a hurried whisper. 

“ Have you sent Roland away to keep the 
place quiet?” I said. 

No one answered me at first; and then 
Terence, making believe to pounce upon a 
whole covey of dust upon the sideboard in 
an unexpected place, began to speak in a 
quavering voice: 

“Don’t ye go to the yard, Miss Ellen, 
do n’t ye, now; he’s gone, is Roland.” 

“Where to?” 1 put in authoritatively. 

“Ah, now, and is it the likes of me can 
tell that, Miss Ellen? They sxy as beastis 
have no souls; but any way, Roland he fol- 
lowed the master best as he knew how. 
When I went to look at him the morning 
after master died he lay tlrere dead upon the 
stones; he’d drawed his chain out as far as 
it would go, and laid him down and followed 
his master best as he knew how.” 

And here the old man broke out crying 
like a child. 
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ARY RUTHERFORD GARRETTSON! 

Few feminine names are better 

known than that of this “elect lady.” Her 

memory is as “ointment poured forth” to 
all her friends. 

She was born on the 8th of September, 

' 1794, in the -town of Rhinebeck, State of 
New York, and died at “ Wildercliffe” in 
the same town, March 6, 1879. 

Her parents were singularly distinguished 
for godliness and beneficence. Her father, 
the Rev. Freeborn Garretison, was one of 

the pioneers of Methodism in New York, in 








several Southern States, and in the eastern 
British Provinces. He was one of the sim- 
plest, noblest, grandest spirits in that heroic 
age of the Church. 

Descended from English ancestors, who 
were among the early settlers of Maryland, 
and whose coolness and courage were repeat- 
edly tested by the crafty savages surround- 
ing them, he inherited all their vigor, 
endurance, and daring. Their tendencies to 
piety were also transmitted to him. 

Born in 1752, and soundly converted to 
God in 1778, he freed all his slaves, under 
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the conviction that it was not right to keep 
his fellow-creatures in bondage. He was 
never formally admitted to membership in 
the Methodist Church, but identified him- 
self with it and became one of its most 
successful traveling preachers. “In labors 
more abundant,” he traversed his native 
State, and also the States of Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, proclaiming “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” His min- 
istry was in demonstration of the Spirit and 
in power, and sinners by hundreds were 
translated from the kingdom of darkness into 
that of God’s dear Son. A more conscien- 
tious man was not among his colleagues, nor 
among his countrymen. Though a true 
patriot he was averse to war, and from 
principle refused to bear arms. He never 
shrank from duty, however onerous the task 
imposed or frightful the danger to be en- 
countered. Neither had he the slightest 
apparent idea how sublime his life was, and 
how potent his influence upon the future 
would prove. Like the unromantic Saxon 
who criticized Nelson’s last signal at’ Trafal- 
gar by growling out, “Do our duty? why, 
of course we shall!” he seems not to have 
realized the possibility of being any thing 
else than true and “faithful unto death.” 
No foes, theological or untheological, could 
terrify him. One of the latter class almost 
murdered him. Those of the other class, 
whether opponents of infant baptism, per- 
fect love, or Methodistic doctrine generally, 
often felt as though they had been mur- 
dered, or at least slain, by him. 

Conquering in his artless faith and giant 
strength, Freeborn Garrettson won splendid 
victories for the cross in New Jersey, in 
Nova Scotia, in New England, and in New 
York. To the latter he came in May, 1788, 
preached in the city of New York, made 
excursions to Long Island and to New Ro- 
chelle, and was appointed presiding elder of 
the country bordering on the Hudson River 
by Bishop Asbury. Twelve young men, 
who had been thrust out into the ministry, 
were committed to his care. In earnest 
prayer he sought direction from the Lord, 
and, “in a dream, it seemed as if the whole 
country up the North River, as far as Lake 
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-Champlain, east and west,” was open to 


his view. 

After conference adjourned he requested 
the young men to meet him, gave them 
directions where to begin and how to form 
their circuits. He also “appointed the time 
for each quarterly-meeting, requested them 
to take up a collection in every place where 
they preached,” and “had no doubt but that 
the Lord would do wonders, for the young 
men were pious, zealous, and laborious.”’* 

Events answered to his expectations. 
Passing up the country on the east side of 
the Hudson, he paused to minister the word 
of life at North Castle, Bedford, Peekskill, 
and other places until he arrived at Pough- 
keepsie. Tidings of his arrival reached the 
ears of Thomas Tillotson, Esq., of Rhinebeck, 
who was a Marylander by birth, and who 
had married Margaret, the second daughter 
and third child of Judge Robert R. Livings- 
ton, of Clermont. Mr. Tillotson was a prom- 
inent politician in the true sense of the 


.word, and was one of the early secretaries 


of the State of New York. He sent a letter 
by a negro servant, who subsequently became 
a Methodist preacher, to Mr. Garrettson, in- 
viling that gentleman to visit him at his 
home in Rhinebeck. 

The invitation was accepted. Talbot, the 
preacher stationed on the Dutchess and Col- 
umbia Circuit, accompanied his official supe- 
rior, and shared with him the hospitalities 
of the Tillotson mansion, on the estate now 
known as Grasmere, and owned by Lewis 
Livingston, Esq. Miss Catherine Livings- 
ton, the third daughter and fifth child of 
Judge Robert R. Livingston, was then visit- 
ing her sister, Mrs. Tillotson, and there met 
her future husband for the first time. She 
also heard him preach on one or possibly all 
of the occasions when he publicly delivered 
his Gospel message—first, in a little stone 
house, still standing, near to and east of 
the Rhinebeck Methodist cemetery ; second, 
in a grist mill, situated on the brook within 
the village; and, third, in the hall of the 
Tillotson house. 

Not more than three months before her 





* Bangs’s Life of Garrettson, p. 191. 
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decease Miss Garrettson, whose powers of 
mind and memory were unimpaired by the 
lapse of years, recounted to her pastor, the 
writer of this sketch, the particulars of her 
father’s advent to Rhinebeck, the first meet- 
ing of her parents, their subsequent experi- 
ences, the incidents of her own life (or some 
yf them), and many facts connected with 
the local and general history of that Church 
of which she, in common with her parents, 
was one of the brightest ornaments. Notes 
were taken as she called up the memories of 
the past, and were afterwards read to her, 
in order that no error of fact or date might 
appear in the history of the local Church 
which the attentive listener intended to 
write.. Neither speaker nor writer had any 
idea that the peaceful close of a benign and 
blissful career was so near. 

When Mr. Garrettson resumed the work 
of exploring his district, and of stationing 
the preachers upon it, Mr. Tillotson and 
Miss Livingston gave him letters of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Livingston, of Clermont, to 
Robert R. Livingston, first Chancellor of the 
State of New York, to “Lord” Livingston, 
resident proprietor of the original manor, to 
the Van Nesses of Kinderhook, to Van Rens- 
selaer, brother of the patroon, and to other 
families belonging to the old colonial aris- 
tocracy. 

All received and treated him with the 
greatest kindness. Mrs. Livingston, of Cler- 
mont, then a widow, received her future 
son-in-law as an angel of God. She was a 
deeply religious woman, and accustomed to 
private communion with God. On the morn- 
ing of the day the itinerant came to her 
home she said to the family that before she 
descended from her chamber the text “This 
day is salvation come to this honse” had 
been strongly impressed on her mind. She, 
too, was a child “of Abraham,” and doubt- 
less had grace enough to praise the Lord for 
the signal honor, afterwards conferred upon 
her, of a daughter’s entrance upon the active 
duties of a Methodist preacher’s wife. 

Catherine Livingston was born in the year 
1752, and was about the same age as Mr. 
Garrettson. She was justly proud of her 
lineage, and particularly of her descent from 
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that eminent minister of the Scottish Kirk, 
the Rev. John Livingston, of whom it jg 
said that, as he once saw the multitudes 
gathering to hear him preach in the open air, 
he fell down on his knees and in an agony 
of supplication besought God for the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. The prayer was 
answered. He preached with power, swayed 
the audience as the wind sways the stand- 
ing grain, and rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy over no less than three hundred souls 
brought to repentance and faith under that 
sermon. His time was divided between 
work, study, and prayer. In 1649 he was 
one of the commission appointed by the kirk 
to go to Breda and invite Charles Stuart 
to be king of Scotland. He was selected to 
address the prince in the name of the 
kirk, and to administer the oath when 
Charles swore fidelity to the holy league 
and covenant. 

Charles ascended the throne, shamelessly 
broke his oath, persecuted Livingston for non- 
conformity, and instrumentally sentenced 
him, under pain of death, to leave the king- 
dom in three months. The doughty descend- 
ant of the Earls of Linlithgow did so, took 
refuge in Rotterdam, Holland, and thence 
made two unsuccessful attempts to reach 
the New World. His youngest son, Robert, 
emigrated in 1674. He was a talented, prac- 
tical, acquisitive man, and in 1686 had ob- 
tained a patent for the manor of Livingston, 
with the usual manorial rights attached. 

Robert Livingston gave thirteen thousand 
acres of land, on Ruloff Jansen’s Kill, to his 
second son, Robert, in consideration of the 
important service rendered by him in the 
detection and defeat of a plan formed, some 
say by Indians, and some say by negroes, to 
rob and murder the family. On this tract 
Robert built a residence and named it Cler- 
mont. His son, Robert R. was a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the colony of New 
York. Both father and son were ardent and 
clear-sighted patriots, and both died in the 
year 1775. 

Robert R. Livingston left ten children, of 
whom the eldest, Janet, married General 
Montgomery, who fell under the walls of 
Quebec in 1775; and of whom Catherine, the 











fifth became the honored spouse of a still 
greater hero in the person of Rev. Freeborn 
Garrettson. All his children attained more 
or less distinction, but none acquired more 
enviable fame than she whose name will 
necessarily come to the front again and again 
in the course of this biographic sketch. 
Catherine Livingston was tall, beautiful, 
and remarkably graceful and attractive. 
Many suitors had sought her hand in mar- 
riage, but all had been refused. Like her 
mother, née Margaret Beekman, she had 
been bred to the highest refinement and best 
culture possible on this side the Atlantic in 
their, time. Mrs. Julia Delafield, the biog- 
rapher of the Lewises, eays that she “had 
perhaps more genius and imagination than 
the other sisters,” and that “to the last 
there was a charm in her countenance which 
does not always belong to youth and to 
beauty.” Her moral courage was as con- 
spicuous as her many accomplishments. She 
was a Methodist before she ever saw a Meth- 
odist. Long previous to her meeting with 
Garrettson she had felt that “aching void 
within the heart the world can never fill,” 
and had sought and found peace with God 
at the eucharistic table. That peace re- 
mained with her. She loved to read, medi- 
tate, and pray in secret. To secure more 
time for these hallowed employments she 
went to visit her sister, Gertrude, the wife 
of General Lewis, who resided at a country 
place called Mount Pitt, where Grand Street 
now intersects the Bowery. In the kindness 
of her heart Mrs. Lewis gave a ball in her 
sister’s honor. “The question of worldly 
amusements had not at that time been agi- 
tated in her mind, so Catherine Livingston, 
as a matter of course, made her appearance 
in the ball-room; and while moving in the 
gay mazes of the dance, she felt that the 
sweet peace had departed from her. She 
often spoke of this in after life as proving by 
her own experience the incompatibility of 
worldly amusements with spiritual life.”’* 
Returning home she mingled as formerly 
in gay and brilliant society, but her heart 
was not at rest. On the 13th of October, 
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1787, she spent the day alone with God in 
the solitude of her own chamber, and while 
on her knees repeating the solemn petition 
of the litany, “By thine agony and bloody 
sweat, good Lord, deliver us,” etc., regained 
the assurance of acceptance with God, and 
preserved it’to the end of her unusually 
long life. 

* The housekeeper at Clermont, a worthy 
and excellent woman, introduced her to the 
writings of John Wesley, “ whose views of 
divine truth commended themselves to her 
understanding and her heart.” She declared 
that ifshe ever changed her Church relations, 
it would be to join the plain, earnest, godly 
Methodists. Nor was she careful in whose 
presence she avowed this intention. One 
fashionable young gentleman before whom 
she expressed it exclaimed in that tone of 
polite deprecation which conveys so much 
of supercilious contempt for the person 
chosen, and so much of covert disparagement 
of the good sense of the chooser, “No, Miss 
Livingston!’ Her resolutions were doubt- 
less strengthened on the morning after Gar- 
rettson’s arrival at Tillotson’s, when she 
was recalled from her room by Mrs. Tillot- 
son to listen to some letters that he was 
reading descriptive of a wonderful revival 
of religion that was then under way in 
Maryland. 

Mr. Garrettson made Rhinebeck a regular 
appointment on the Dutchess and Columbia 
circuit, and organized a class consisting of 
Miss Livingston and a Dutch farmer named 
Van Auken, whose property is now included 
in the magnificent Kelly estate, and who, 
after he had resigned the management. of 
the farm to his son, occupied himself in 
catching and selling long strings of fish. 
For two long years she regularly met in class 
with this somewhat uncongenial brother in 
Christ. More cultured associates soon made 
their meeting one of hallowed fellowship 
and joyous blessing. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Sands were next added. Mr. Sands’s brother 
was a Methodist in New York. The mem- 
ory of the Sands family is still perpetuated 
in the Sands Street Church, Brooklyn. 
Peter Moriarty and John Bloodgood were 
the preachers on the circuit. Mrs. Sands’s 











first husband was a Mr. Rutsen, by whom 
she had two daughters. Sarah, the young- 
est, married first. Her husband was the 
son of Major-general Philip Schuyler, the 
illustrious ‘ Quider” of the Indians, and her 
son became the Rev. Stephen Schuyler, an 
excellent and useful local elder in the Church 
at Rhinebeck. Catherine, the eldest daugh- 
ter, married Mr. George Suckley, one of the 
earliest and best known Methodists of New 
York, and the father of Thomas Suckley, 
Esq., of Rhinebeck. Both the Miss Rutsens 
were beautiful in person, richly endowed by 
nature, and, after conversion, developed re- 
markable gifts in public prayer. 

Six persons now composed the Methodist 
Church at Rhinebeck, for the daughters of 
Mrs. Sands associated themselves with it. 
Thenceforward it grew, but with trying 
slowness. The old Dutch and German in- 
habitants of the town did not readily accept 
the doctrines, usages, and experiences of 
Methodism, and years passed away before 
any considerable number of them were gath- 
ered into the Church. 

Among the strange delusions under which 
the Calvinistic denominations have labored, 
and to some extent still labor, is the one 
that Methodism began with the illiterate, 
poor, and obscure classes of society. It is 
gloriously true that it preached the Gospel 
to the poor, but it is none the less true that 
its first and strongest adherents in the Hud- 
son River valley were distinguished mem- 
bers of the old Colonial aristocracy. Free- 
born Garrettson and his colleagues found 
vo more agreeable and affectionate family 
than that of General Van Courtlandt, who 
lived near Peekskill, held prominent official 
positions in the State, and was a devoted 
Methodist of the primitive type. Mrs. Van 
Wyck, his gifted daughter, was a shouting 
Methodist. Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mrs. 
Brockholst Livingston, Mrs. Colonel Will- 
iam Few, and others of the élite of the 
State, were also genuine Methodists. The 
Church began with the upper stratum of 
society, and worked patiently for years until 
it penetrated to the bottom of the lower. 
Methodism, of the true Wesleyan, or rather 
Christian, nature and character is adapted 
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to the mental and moral needs of all el 
from those of Elizabeth Wallbridge, the 
dairyman’s daughter, to those of the Duch- 
ess «° Kent, of Queen Victoria, or of the 
Princess Sophia Metchersky, to all of whom 
the spiritual biography of that saintly Meth- 
odist servant-girl, as drawn by the hand of 
Legh Richmond, has been of infinite service 
and blessing. 

But what have all these historical and 
biographical reminiscences, these religious 
speculations, to do with the life of Mary 
Rutherford Garrettson? Much, very much, 
but not every thing. The facts, the forces, 
the influences, the memories of the moment- 
ous past, all entered into her being, and 
combined with the Spirit of God and with 
high social and Christian civilization to 
make her what she was. The genealogies 
of distinguished historic families, and the 
carefully kept genealogies of old New Eng- 
land families, reveal the extent to which 
ancestral peculiarities reappear in their de- 
scendants. Mental and. moral, as well as 
physical characteristics, tendencies, and apt- 
itudes are transmitted from one generation 
to another, though largely modified by the 
environment of individuals. Miss Garrett- 
son gathered into her own character all the 
goodness, piety, gentleness, force, persist- 
ence, and beneficence that were such conspic- 
uous traits in her ancestry on both sides 
the house. The Spirit of God, the abiding 
Comforter, was also a constant inmate of her 
bosom, nor could she remember the time 
when she was not subject to his influences, 
nor fix upon any specific date as the epoch 
of her conversion to God. The passion for 
glorifying Christ and for making people re- 
ligiously happy was the strongest in her na- 
ture. ‘The law of the Lord was her chosen 
guide. 

Her apostolic father and high-principled 
mother were united in marriage on the 30th 
of June, 1798, by the Rev. Peter Moriarty, 
“in the first Methodist Church in Rhine- 
beck, and afterward partook of the blessed 
Supper of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” “I am happy,” he wrote in his 
diary, “and hope to be more and more 80. 
Lord, we are thine. Thou hast united our 
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spirits to thyself and to each other. Do 
with us as seemeth thee good, only let us be 
wholly thine; let us live to thy glory, and 
grant that our union may be for the further- 
ance of each other in the way to the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

The devout prayer was granted, and how- 
ever the bride’s relatives may have felt 
about her marriage to an itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher, most of them lived long 
enough to be proud of the connection she 
then formed. 

“With a view to his temporal accommo- 
dation,” writes Dr. Bangs, “he purchased a 
farm in Rhinebeck, and settled his small 
family. This, however, did not interrupt 
his ministerial labors, nor circumscribe the 
sphere of his usefulness.” On the farm was 
a small stone house that had a stirring his- 
tory of which to boast. It stood about 
three miles north-east of Rhinebeck, and 
about one mile from the mansions of his 
friends the Sandses and Schuylers. The 


waters of Landman’s kill flowed near the 
dwelling and lent their gentle music to the 
domestic and spiritual harmonies that per- 


petually filled it. 

The property was purchased of Jacob 
Hagadorn, and was afterwards exchanged 
for the larger farm of Johannes Van Wag- 
enen on the beautiful banks of the noble 
Hudson. Van Wagenen bequeathed the 
Garrettson homestead to his son, who sold 
it to Jacob Bollenbecker, by whom the old 
house was pulled down and the materials 
carried away. 

On the memory of Miss Garrettson every 
feature of her earliest home was indelibly 
imprinted. It was a quaint old place. The 
low ceiling was “made still lower by the 
enormous beams which traversed it.” “It 
had a door opening on either hand, that on 
the left into a bedroom, that on the right 
into a large square parlor. A stairway led 
to the attic, while a back door gave entrance 
to the kitchen and other offices.” 
dians were frequent visitors to this house in 
itsearly days, and sometimes most unwelcome 
ones. When the loud whoop gave token of 
their presence,” the doors and windows were 
quickly “barred and the family, betaking 
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themselves to the attic, defended the house 
bravely through the loop-holes in the ga- 
bles.” “Laughing children, lovely youth, 
noble ladies, statesmen who wielded the pen, 
and warriors who unsheathed the sword in 
their country’s cause, and men of whom the 
world was not worthy, those who warred a 
better warfare, and counted not their lives 
dear to them so that they might win souls to 
Christ,” were frequent and welcome visitors 
in Miss Garrettson’s childhood. The plain 
Dutch farm-house was ‘sheltered on the one 
side by an old apple orchard, on the other 
the ground sloped gently from the house to 
arivulet which glided between its green 
banks, and after many windings passed out 
of sight; two hills of varied culture bounded 
the broad meadow, often opening to glimpses 
of the more distant landscapes.” 

Such was the home of the pioneer Meth- 
odist preacher and his noble wife—the home 
which was gladdened by: the advent of their 
first and only child, Mary Rutherford, on 
the 8th of September, 1794. 

From the little autobiographic volume en- 
titled “ Little Mabel and Her Sunlit Home,” 
written anonymously by Miss Garrettson, 
and first published by Carlton & Porter in 
1860, we learn that “she was an exceedingly 
delicate infant; her little taper of life often 
flickered, as if the slightest adverse breath 
would extinguish it. Night and day did 
one of the loveliest and kindest of aunts child 
ever had shield the little being from harm 
until more brightly burned the vital flame. 
At eight days old the little one was solemnly 
dedicated to God in baptism by her parents; 
dedicated without one lingering reserve for 
the world, whose pomps and vanities they 
had in fact, though not in form, renounced 
for her. Her education for eternity did not 
begin by loading the little unconscious Chris- 
tian with as many of those vanities as her 
feeble frame might wear. Simple, yet neat 
and pretiy, was the little Mabel’s attire. 
She was a quiet creature, of whom the 
mother (perhaps with the indulgent exagger- 
ation of a mother’s memory) used to say that 
she was never known to cry; she was a 
wakeful little thing, too, whose eyes were ever 
brightest when evening lights appeared.” 
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Her pen sketches with graphic power 
some of the pictures her memory held with 
fond tenacity. ~The following is quiet, rest- 
ful, and simply charming. “ It is a Winter 
evening, a bright fire burus on that ample 
hearth, for the night is cold, the snow fast 
falling, and the wind, which is high, whirls 
it in circling eddies in the air and against 
the windows. A small tea-table is set with 
precision, the neat china which furnishes it, 
washed by the hands of the mistress, is giving 
back the reflection of the bright fire, while 
Saida, the excellent colored woman, comes 
in occasionally to ask with affectionate in- 
terest: ‘Does mistress want the lights? 
will she wait for master any longer? By 
the fire, and responsive to those questions, 
sits a dignified and graceful woman, she has 
passed the bloom of youth, but has lost none 
of its vigor. On her lap is seated 
our little Mabel. The. evening is waning, 
and yet the mother can not bear to put her 
to bed until she has seen her father; she 
rises, opens the window and looks out. 
Nothing but the deepening, blinding snow is 
to be seen, nothing to be heard but the 


wind’s wild blast, and she sits down saying: 
‘My darling, you will not see papa to-night.’ 
The little one raises her dark eyes to her 
mother’s face, shakes her little head and 


says, ‘Papa not come!’ Suaida, at her mis- 
tress’s bidding, brings in the bright copper 
tea-kettle and puts it on the hearth; the 
lady rises, and from the closet takes a little 
satin-wood tea-box, and with a silver shell 
(the gift of friendship) prepares the beverage 
which ‘cheers but not inebriates,’ when sud: 
denly steps are heard in the entry. With a 
glad heart the wife moves to meet them. 
The whitened hat and cloak are soon laid 
aside, and he has folded his beloved wife in 
hisembrace. Little Mabel is trying hard to 
make one in the group; she perseveres, 
though sadly impeded by her long night- 
dress. Clapping her hands she repeats again 
and again, ‘Papaty come! papaty come!’ 
Svon his cold garments are doffed, the warm 
gown and slippers on, the little one in 
ecstasy is in her father’s arms—that dear 
father.” 

To mamma he talks of the work of God in 
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his district in bright, cheery, anecdotal style, 
“Of the subject” of this conversation Ma- 
bel understands but little. “She is begin- 
ning to love the beautiful, and to her, dear 
papa is most beautiful. She loves to look 
into his clear blue eye, to kiss his placid 
brow, to play with the curls of his soft black 
hair; the regular outline of his face pleased 
her; she could not have told why. The 
supper over, she is once more nestled in her 
father’s arms, and+weary even of what she 
loves so well, her little head droops and she 
lisps softly, ‘Papaty, sing Holy Lamb’ and 
then the strain begins which has so often 
lulled her to rest. The air is plaintive and 
soothing, the words are Wesley’s: 

‘Holy Lamb, who thee receive, 

Who in thee begin to live, 

Day and night they cry to thee, 

‘As thou art, so let us be!’ ”’ 
Tranquilized by both words and air the eye 
closes, opening again and yet again to see 
the beloved face bent toward her; but be- 
fore the strain has ceased she is fast asleep.” 

This domestic idyl is one of rare beauty, 
and touches the finest and tenderest cords 
of our nature. It scarcely could be other- 
wise than that one so nurtured should de- 
velop into the purest, loftiest type of Chris- 
tian womanhood. “ It was thus that Mabel, 
sheltered from all evil influences, and sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of light and love, 
lived here as in a paradise. It mattered 
little to her that the house was neither grand 
nor beautiful; that the furniture was almost 
ascetic in its simplicity; that the toys she 
saw in other houses were wanting heve; her 
pleasures were pure as they were simple; 
a swing in the orchard ander the then vig- 
orous apple trees, a walk by yonder bab- 
bling brook, a story from her parents, were 
among her sweetest pleasures; but dearer 
still was the communion she held with her 
God, when alone in the little attic chamber 
she kneeled by the bed and sought and found 
his blessing.” 

The artless child was wont to feel and 
show an extreme sensitiveness to the pains 
of others, and quite as remarkable a passion 
for ministering pleasure to them,—traits 
which were conspicuous in her character 
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throughout all her days. She loved to live 
the past over again. “How often” she 
writes in her little book for juveniles, “had 
her footsteps crossed the meadow, her little 
slipperless foot been thrust into the rivulet, 
and as often quickly withdrawn, lest she 
should hurt the pretty fish that sparkled 
within its waters. That little brook! how 
she had loved it!” 

She also loved to revisit the little knoll, 
at no great distance from her infant home, 
“on which lay a heap of stones, and near 
them an old gnarled oak.” The stones are all 
that is left on the spot of the first Methodist 
church in the town of Rhinebeck, the 
church in which her parents were married, 
and to which “she was carried Sunday after 
Sunday by the good Saida, who generally 
put a little bottle of water in her pocket to 
give to the little one when she was hot and 
thirsty ; and when she could walk by her 
mother’s side, how often her little feet pat- 
tered along the foot-path which led fiom the 
stone house to the church, when the little 
flock, knit together by no common ties met 
[there] for strength and refreshment.” The 
little building was taken to Rhinebeck, after 
it had ceased to be used fur purposes of public 
worship, and was then fitted up as a school- 
room, in which Mr, Bell was the first teacher, 
and iy. which Dr. Marcy of the North-west- 
ern University at Chicago subsequently 
taught. Changed into a lecture-room it 
served for prudential and social means of 
grace until replaced by a modern structure, 
when it passed into other hands and is now 
a painter’s studio. 

What the personal appearance of the little 
pet in those childish days was may be learned 
from “ Little Mabel and Her Sunlit Home.” 
“She had curling flaxen hair, dark eyes, and 
bright complexion.” “As her father was 
much beloved, she received much attention.” 
“Many foolish epithets were applied to her, 
such as lovely, pretty,” etc. She modestly 
adds: “Any little child with these attrac- 
tions will have those terms applied to her 
even should she in reality have no claim to 
beauty.” That she suffered no harm from 
the honest praise of admirers was due to her 
mother’s judicious conversation. Miss Gar- 
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rettson was always petite, charming, and at- 
tractive, looking much younger than she 
really was, and never failing to amuse by 
her wit and humor, while she commanded 
unfeigned respect by the vigor of her mind 
and the versatility of her symmetrical 
powers. 

The Rev. Richard Reece, who, accom- 
panied by the Rev. John Hannah as his 
companion, was a representative from the 
British to the American General Conference 
in 1824, visited Mr. Garrettson at Rhinebeck 
and is reported to have been taken aback by 
the linguistic, scientific, and general knowl- 
edge naturally revealed by that gentleman’s 
daughter, whose diminutive stature led him 
into some amusing mistakes concerning her 
age. 
In October, 1799, Mr. Garrettson and his 
family moved into the house newly erected 
on the property acquired from Johannes Van 
His spiritual joys abounded dur- 
ing its construction. The first night spent 
in it was occupied with praise and prayer. 
“While my blessed husband was dedicating 
it to the Lord, the place was filled with 
His presence who in the days of old filled 
the temple with his glory. Every heart re- 
joiced and felt that God was with us of a 
truth.” For nearly eighty years since then 
family worship has been regularly cele- 
brated in that beautiful mansion—the fair- 
est and most blessed, in the estimation of 
many, on either bank of the lordly stream. 
It stands on the left shore of the river, about 
three miles south-west of the village, and 
from the gentle eminence it crowns com- 
mands a view of mountain ranges, of culti- 
vated valleys, of smiling reaches of the 
Hudson that lingers in the memory of be- 
holders like visions of a mother’s counte- 
nance. It just catches the outermost pulsa- 
tions of the great arteries ‘of national life 
that flow close by in the railroad and steam- 
boat lines. It is an ideal resting-place, the 
“Traveler’s Rest” of the apostolic Asbury 
and the “Methodist Mecca” of the many- 
sided Haven. In the Summer months fra- 
grant flowers delight the senses, and deli- 
cious fruits gratify the appetite. Dr. Hannah 
spoke of the “rustic seat on the path that 
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skirts the lawn, commanding a view of the 
Highlands and Catskills, as one of the four 
points that he should remember with great- 
est pleasure in America.” It was the home 
of an elegant, unostentatious, and peculiarly 
felicitous hospitality. The guest felt wholly 
at ease in the enjoyment of all the amenities 
of refined and cultured society. Substan- 
tially its external aspect remained unaltered, 
Partly rebuilt in 1848, the French roof was 
superadded in 1867. 

The great charm of “ Wildercliffe”’ lay in 
its inmates. First, in the really great and 
good Garrettson, whom his much beloved 
friend, Bishop Asbury, was wout to visit at 
least once every year; second, in Mrs. Gar- 
rettson, whose warm welcome, graceful poise 
of manner, beaming truth, blended strength 
and gentleness, and benignant countenance 
were unforgetable; and, third, in Miss Gar- 
rettson, whom to know was to love, whom 
to love was to revere, whom to revere was 
to emulate. Without her the place has lost 
its identity. Externally it is the same; 
internally it is different, for the wit and 
grace and culture and godliness embodied in 
her undersized form, and shining in her 
plain but impressive features, have gone 
with her to the celestial city. 

Relatives and friends flocked to it. Chris- 
tians of divers denominations, “diverse as 
the billows but one as the sea,” met there 
and forgot “their minor points of difference 
in the grand concords of a full harmony.” 
Thither the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, Presi- 
dent of Union College, Schenectady, New 
York, bore his five years’ old daughter, 
when her sainted mother had left her moth- 
erless, in the year 1803. The orphan of five 
met with most loving reception from the 
child of nine years; and when in the coming 
days she herself was called to leave a daugh- 
ler—youngest ‘of the family group that 
included five brothers—that daughter, by 
request of the dying mother, was placed by 
Bishop Potter, the sorrowing husband, in 
charge of Miss Garrettson, who brought her 
up. Miss Maria Potter is now the wife of 
Launt Thompson, the American sculptor. 
Neither she nor her brother, Rev. Dr. E. N. 
Potter, President of Union College, who 
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related the circumstances of his mother’s 
reception at Miss Garretison’s funeral, hag 
forgotten the manifold virtues which “grap. 
pled and held,” as with hooks of steel, such 
hosts of friends to the deceased lady’s heart, 

With his settlement at Rhinebeck, Mr, 
Garrettson practically ceased to itinerate, 
His wife and daughter knew much from 
report, but little from personal knowledge, 
about the ordinary experiences of ministe- 
rial itinerant families. He continued in the 
presiding eldership of the New York district 
until 1804, when he was stationed at Rhine- 
beck. In 1805 and 1806 he was stationed in 
the city of New York, and thenceforward 
was either stationed at Rhinebeck or served 
as conference missionary. Loving eyes 
watched his arrival and departure, and 
tenacious memories preserved the details of 
his conversations with episcopal and other 
Church dignitaries. : 

In an interesting and valuable Sunday- 
school book, published by Carlton & Porter, 
in 1856, and entitled, “A Winter at Wood 
Lawn,” hre some of Miss Garrettson’s rem- 
iniscenses of the saintly Asbury. She says: 
“Amid his abundant labors and the care 
which came upon him of all the Churches, 
he devoted two hours a day to retired 
meditation and prayer. The barn and the 
solitary place frequently witnessed his devo- 
tions. He rose at five, and his first waking 
hour was one of solemn prayer. He says at 
one time that he was continually engaged 
in prayer. How well I remember his last 
visit here. The infirmities of age were com- 
ing upon him; and we felt that we should 
see his face no more. Before he left he 
requested all the household to be called in. 
He spoke to each of them fervently and 
earnestly. I hoped for some precious words 
of counsel, but when he came to me he was 
so exhausted by the efforts he had made that 
he merely pressed my hand affectionately as 
he bade me farewell. I stood on the piazza 
looking after the carriage through my tears, 
and that was the last time I saw him.” 

Neither Miss Garrettson nor her father 
yielded the first place to any one in cordial 
appreciation of the noble and self-sacrificing 
bishop. Plain talks were frequent between 
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the bishop and the presiding elder; talks 
that savored of band-meeting, explicitness, 
and honesty. The suffragan told his supe- 
rior that he (the superior) thought he was 
to Methodism in America what John Wesley 
was to Methodism in Great Britain and 
Ireland; but, said he, “it is not so.” “‘ Fur- 
thermore,” he affirmed “you believe that 
you are so inspired by the Holy Spirit that 
you never make a misappointment.- But it 
is not so.” Notwithstanding reciprocal out- 
spokenness, the hearts of the two were knit 
together in Christian affection, and Garrett- 
son esteemed Asbury, and spoke of him 
always as one of the most disinterested and 
noble men possible. Whether he held him 
to be the rival of Luther in boldness, of 
Xavier in enthusiasm, and of Wesley in 
foresight and discrimination, is not recorded. 
He did differ from him in some matters of 
Church polity. For example, he was in 
favor of the election of presiding elders. by 
the annual conferences. He also held, says 
Dr. Bangs, “that instead of having the 
whole continent under one general superin- 
tendency, it would have been better if it had 
been divided among several, making each 
superintendent responsible for his own par- 
ticular district to the General Conference.” 

Asbury died at Spottsylvania, Virginia, 
March 31, 1816. Nearly seven years prior 
to his decease the great apostle of vile and 
scurrilous infidelity died, June 8, 1809, in 
New York, and was buried under a rail 
fence near New Rochelle. Paine had had 
many influential friends and admirers, and 
among them were some of Miss Garrett- 
son’s relatives, whom she was accustomed to 
visit. When he lay mortally ill at the 
house of Madame Bonneville, an excellent 
French lady who had been confided to his 
protection on her way to America by her 
husband, Mrs. Colonel William Few, with 
with whom Miss Garrettson was staying, 
resolved to call upon him. Miss Garrettson 
accompanied her, and sat down near the 
door of the room in which the utterly de- 
moralized man lay sick, while Mrs. Few 
went to his bedside. Paine expressed great 
delight in her kind visit, repeatedly thanked 
her for it, and conversed freely on several 
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topics. Mrs. Few then called his attention 
to the great Physician of souls, but met with 
no response. “Mr. Paine,” she ejaculated, 
“if you ever change your opinions, will you 
send for me?” He preserved a sullen silence. 
He never did send for her. The contrast 
between Paine and Asbury was great; the 
difference immeasurable; and both were in- 
finitely in favor of the latter. 

Calmly and usefully the years sped by, 
and Miss Garrettson, like her father and 
mother, became in labors more abundant. 
The Sunday-school was her chosen and spe- 
cial field of operation, and many who, as 
girls, were under her instructions, are now 
staid, holy, beneficent mothers in Israel. 

Methodism grew slowly among the im- 
passive Dutch population, whom Lorenzo 
Dow’s unique eloquence hardly caused to 
open their eyes until 1821, when a Pente- 
costal revival of religion was experienced in 
and by the Church at Rhinebeck. The Rev. 
Jesse Hunt was preacher-in-charge, and Miss 
Garrettson proved herself to be an efficient 
coadjutor. Several were baptized at the 
altar, and several more in the creek on 
the following Sabbath. A Methodist local 
preacher, turned Baptist, was to blame for 
the immersions. He had tried to prosely tize 
the converts, and actually did organize a 
small Church. To check his proceedings 
Mr. Garrettson preached a sermon on adult 
baptism, which answered the end designed, 
and the good work continued to prosper. A 
lover of all things lovely and of good report, 
Miss Garrettson never loved Baptistic tenets 
and procedures. 

To her great delight the large accessions 
to the society made a new church a matter 
of pressing necessity. In January, 1822, 
measures were initiated for its erection. 
Her aunt, Janet, widow of the hero of Que- 
bec, General Richard Montgomery, gave half 
an acre of ground in a conspicuous place for 
the site. It was decided to build it of stone, 
forty-five by fifty-five feet in size. In the 
list of donors Miss Garrettson’s name ap- 
pears. She gave one hundred dollars. The 
Garrettson family gave one thousand five 
hundred in all, the Suckley family gave 
seven hundred dollars. Several Livingstons, 
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Thomas Tillotson, Colonel William Few, 
Mrs. General Armstrong, Mrs. Margaret 
Astor, Dr. Eliphalet Nott, and local sub- 
scribers, raised the sum total to $3,234. 

Mr. Garretison laid the corner-stone, May 
1, 1822, and assisted in its dedication on the 
‘6th of October following. Not a drop of 
spirituous liquor was used while it was 
building. The entire cost was $3,559.88. 
Mr. Garrettson paid the balance uncovered 
by subscription, and held a claim against 
the Church for the amount to the day of his 
death, when, at his particular request, it 
was remitted. He was one of the founders of 
the Methodist Missionary Society in 1819, and 
in his exuberant joy over that organization 
had the words Methodist Mission Chapel in- 
scribed on one side the corner-stone of the 
Rhinebeck Church in honor thereof. 

Of Elizabeth James, and of Maria James, 
her daughter, who was a domestic in the 
family, Miss Garrettson was full of pleas- 
ant memories. The latter was a poet of 
some merit. Her compositions, entitled, 
Wales and Other Poems, were collected and 
edited by Bishop Potter. Of the genial 
George Coles, the eccentric Lorenzo Dow, 
the eloquent Creagh, the philosophic Mer- 
cein, the scholarly Sing, and of many others, 
her former pastors, she cherished the kindli- 
est remembrances. In fact, nothing seemed 
to escape her memory. It was simply mar- 
velous, and was just as retentive at eighty- 
four as at twenty-four. It was richly stored 
with fact and principle and theory and 
anecdote. In repeating the latter she exhib- 
ited rare faculty. Her whole nature was 
bright and sunny. - Her face, when animated, 
was radiant. Her repartees “set the table 
in a roar.” Yet she was not sarcastic. Her 
pleasantries never left a rankling wound 
behind them. They pleased the subjects 
while they tickled the fancy of spectators. 

Of Governor Van Cortlandt, Governor 
Jay, and other historic men with whom she 
and her parents exchanged visits, she enter- 
tained instructive recollections. None were 
more welcome to her house than Methodist 
preachers. Few had so wide an acquaint- 
ance with them. None valued them more 


highly. Drs. Rigg and Pope, representatives 
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of the British to the American General Qon- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
shared her hospitalities and regards in 1876, 
To each of them she listened with pleasure 
and profit as he preached in the village 
chureh. 

Miss Garrettson’s first great sorrow oe- 
curred in 1827, when her saintly father died 
of strangury at the house of George Suckley, 
Esq., of New York. His death was so tri- 
umphant as to lift mother and daughter for 
the time being above the reach of earthly 
grief. “The spirit departed,” she wrote to 
the Rev. Richard Reece, in England, “leavy- 
ing the body impressed with the sweetest 
expression of peace and tranquillity.” 

The chief laborer on the spiritual edifice 
in Rhinebeck had now entered into rest, but 
herself and mother redoubled their efforts, 
In 1829 they helped to build the parsonage. 
The name of G. W. Bethune, the eloquent 
divine of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
occurs among the subscribers for ten dollars, 
He was a spiritual son of John Summerfield, 
who had been invited by Peter R. Livings- 
ton to preach in Rhinebeck. The Reformed 
Duteh flatly refused to allow the use of their 
building. “Not a Methodist,” said they, 
“shall preach in our church.” Nothing 
daunted by the refusal, Mr. Livingston fitted 
up a preaching place in the grove contig- 
uous to his house, and there the youthful 
evangelist delivered his message with aston- 
ishing power and effect. 

The history of Methodism in Rhinebeck, 
where for eighty years Miss Garrettson wor- 
shiped at its altars, would be most culpably 
incomplete if she were not promivently in 
the foreground. In all the revivals—in that 
under Stephen Remington in 1830, under 
Seymour Landon 18384, under Thomas H. 
Burch in 1848, during the Millerite excite 


ment, under William H. Ferris in 1856, 


under Charles 8. Harrower and others—she 
was efficiently co-operative in her own mild, 
gentle, unostentatious fashion. The neat 
stone churches at Hillside and Rhinecliff 
owe their existence to her liberality and to 
that of Mrs. Julia M. Olin, her cousin, whose 
biography of Miss Garrettson this sketch was 
intended to herald, and who has so mysteri- 
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ously and quickly been called to join “ Cousin 
Mary ” in the land of the leal and the true. 

Her house was the home of the preacher 
stationed at the last two churches men- 
tioned. Her own membership was held in 
the Rhinebeck church. Bishop Andrews, 
Rev. Dr. A. 8. Hunt, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, Rev. Andrew Hunt, and 
many other ministers have been members of 
her household while prosecuting their pas- 
toral or educational toils in the neighbor- 
hood. Class-meetings, prayer-meetings, Sun- 
day-school gatherings were all welcome to 
her domicile, which was as truly used for 
the glory of the Lord as any cathedral ever 
raised to his honor. 

Life was happy. It could not be other- 
wise. It was a constant psalm of contented 
and joyous thanksgiving. Her father passed 
through the pearly gates with the renown 
of the conqueror. Her uncle, Chancellor 


Robert R. Livingston, the Revolutionary 
statesman, the negotiator of the Louisiana 
purchase, the utilizer of the steamboat, had 
embraced the religion of Jesus at the hands 
of her dearest friends, and had died in peace. 


Her younger uncle, Edward Livingston, 
author of the Louisiana Code, Minister to 
France, Secretary of State under Jackson, 
and author of that president’s celebrated 
proclamation to the South Carolinians, had 
also trusted in Christ as the only ground of 
confidence for salvation. His wife had be- 
come a devoted and consistent member of 
her own Church. Her mother had died in 
July, 1849, “with holy triumph, clapping 
her hands as her prayer was turned to 
praise,” and exclaiming, “He [Jesus] comes, 
he comes, he comes.” The last year of her 
stay on earth was the happiest. “TI have 
not a doubt nor a fear nor a care,” she re- 
marked. Her enjoyment of the marvelous 
natural beauty around her was intense; her 
enjoyment of cultured Christianity more 
intense ; her enjoyment of divine grace and 
love most intense. She had learned how to 
“rejoice evermore,” as well as to “ pray 
without ceasing.” 

Her charities were world-wide. Years 
before her decease she had given twenty 
thousand dollars to the Churcli Extension 
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Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
conditioned on the payment of a fixed an- 
nuity. Her love for home and foreign mis- 
sions was unfailing. While her literary and 
scientific attainments suggested the name of 
Mary Somerville, her generosity to the mis- 
sionary enterprise called up the memory of 
Mrs. Judson. If she heard read, or read 
books of travel, her first thought, her last 
thought of the lands into which they opened 
such entrancing vistas was how missionaries 
of the cross might be stationed there. 

Her death, in some sort, was the result of 
her zeal. She had heard of the labors and 
needs of the Rev. Henry and Mrs. Skewes 
in Ogden, Utah. Her last visit to Rhine- 
beck was to co-operate with Mrs. Wheatley, 
her pastor’s wife, and the ladies of the 
Church in the preparation of a box of cloth- 
ing, etc., to be sent to them. She led her 
Church class to the close of her life. Among 
her last remembered words were these: “I 
should like to do more for God’s people.” 
She has merited, it seems to her friends, 
a repetition of the Savior’s words:—“ She 
hath done what she could.” 

The Church local, the Church general, 
misses her. ‘ Wildercliffe” remains in its 
charming beauty. Whether it will be again, 
what for eighty years it has been, is yet to 
be seen. What the house of Lazarus at 
Bethany was to our Lord and his disciples; 
what the houses of Phoebe and Lydia were 
to Paul; what the houses of Judge Bassett, 
General Russell, Governor Van Cortlandt, 
and hundreds of untitled but holy men and 
women have been to the worn and worried 
embassadors of the cross, that too has been 
the hospitable mansion of Mary R. Garrett- 
son to hundreds, if not thousands, of Method- 
ist preachers, and other willing workers for 
God and humanity. Her life, like that 
of the moon, which, reflecting the light of 
the sun, lit up the snowy wastes with golden 
luster as Dr. Potter traversed the road from 
the station to her dwelling, had caught the 
rays of the Sun of righteousness, and re- 
flecting them upon the coldest and dreari- 
est wastes of humanity, had bidden all heads 
rise up in hope, and all hearts to glow with 
gratitude and joy. The same speaker at her 
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funeral, compared her life to that of the 
Hudson which flowed below her residence. 
Born in seclusion, and cradled in obscurity, 
that life had passed on into the broad light of 
publicity, and while with fuller volume and 
widening sweep it rolled on into eternity, 
it touched no human interest it did not im- 
prove, nor approached any dwelling to which 
it did not offer wealth of blessing. 
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Bishop Andrews, President Potter, Secre. 
tary Hunt, and other ministers assisted at 
her obsequies. All had words of praise to 


utter, but none were more fitting to hersim- 
ple, stable, godly, benign life than those of her 
Lord: “She hath done what she could.” 
Methodism has had, and has, many glorious 
women, but none more glorious than Mary 
Rutherford Garrettson. 








HE United States Review and Literary 
Gazette, issued simultaneously in New 
York and Boston, with William Cullen Bry- 
ant as associate editor, and Richard Henry 
Dana, Fitz Greene Halleck, and Robert C. 
Sands as contributors, published in 1826 a 
short lyric entitled “My Native Village,” 
the production of one John Howard Bryant, 
then a young man preparing to enter col- 
lege. Associated with such little classics as 
“The Death of the Flowers” and “ Burns,” 
and others famous in the history of our 
poetic literature, “ My Native Village,” nev- 
ertheless, won for its author a wide recog- 
nition as a poet of no mean gifts. It was 
widely copied and highly praised. Indeed, 
it was the story of “ Thanatopsis” repeated, 
and that, too, by a member of the same 
household. Written when its author was 
eighteen years of age, and creating, on its 
first publication in a magazine of standard 
literature, a profound impression, it has 
remained throughout half a century of at 
least occasional literary labor at once his 
best and most truly representative poem. 
John Howard Bryant was born in the 
ancestral homestead at Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts, July 22, 1807. In early life he 
was apt to study, but with a manifest pref- 
erence for literature, and, withal, a capacity 
for the production of rhymes. Abandon- 
ing the idea of a collegiate education, for 
which, at eighteen years of age, he was pre- 
paring himself by the study of Latin, he 
soon after entered the Rennsselaer School, 
at Troy, New York, under the superintend- 
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ency of Professor Amos Eaton. He next 
applied himself to mathematics and natural 
science, in which he became somewhat pro- 
ficient, and with which ended, at best, a 
fragmentary school education. His success 
in literature was sufficient to have tempted 
him into a literary life; but, yielding to an 
attack of Western fever, he emigrated to 
Illinois, where, in 1831, he became a squat- 
ter near the present site of Princeton. Here 
he bought an extensive farm, when: as pub- 
lic land it was in market, and marrying, 
settled down for life, where, surrounded by a 
prosperous family, old age has at last over- 
taken him. 

From Mr. Bryant’s early literary attain- 
ments, indicated in “My Native Village” 
and other poems, it may be inferred that, 
had he devoted his life to literature, he 
would have ranked almost, if not quite, the 
equal of his distinguished brother. The 
career of the two is in contrast, however, 
although their début in the world of letters 
was the same. The one was a professional 
litterateur, the other scarcely a literary man 
at all. The one was a journalist, the other 
from early manhood a frontier farmer. Ac- 
cording to a popular theory, both occupa- 
tions are unfavorable to poetic composition ; 
yet no one will hesitate to give to the jour- 
nalist who, living in a vast literary center, 
was in reach of books and in contact with 
men, superior advantages over the farmer 
whose lonely outpost deprived him of these 
inestimable benefits. Hugh Miller claimed 
that, whatever his occupation, it is not an 
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easy thing to smother a true poet. Bryant 
the journalist and Bryant the farmer are 
proof of the correctness of this theory. 

Although an active farmer, withal pre- 
serving the poetic taste and faculty by at 
least occasional devotion, Mr. Bryant ‘has 
found time also for several important public 
trusts. In 1842 and in 1858 he represented 
his county in the State Legislature, being 
defeated meanwhile (in 1852) as a Free Soil 
candidate for Congress. In 1862 Mr. Lin- 
coln appointed him Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Fifth District of Illinois. 
This position he held four years. The col- 
lectorship at that time offered peculiar temp- 
tation for the acquisition of ill-gotten 
wealth. By depositing in the Sub-Treasury 
at New York, the collector could draw four 
per cent from the government on its own 
money! Doubtless this was done in many 
instances. But, in strict compliance with 
law, Mr. Bryant paid to the proper authori- 
ties, at its close, each day’s collections, ob- 
taining, in the end, a full receipt for all 
moneys committed to him. 

Mr. Bryant has not been identified solely 
with political office-holding, however. Be- 
sides his interest in home education—hav- 
ing been chairman of the Princeton School 
Board for a number of years—he has been 
concerned in all movements for the general 
good. Although advanced beyond three- 
score years and ten, he still knows no abate- 
ment of zeal in this direction. 

Modest, retiring, unambitious of renown, 
in his exercise of the poetic faculty Mr. 
Bryant has sung because he could not help 
it; the singing bird within his heart has 
struggled in utterance and would not be si- 
lenced—but he has never sung for glory, 
much less for gain. The best excuse he can 
give for having sung at all is self-gratification 
and the pleasure of friends and ‘admirers— 


“The friendly many and the favorite few.” 


The only collection of his poems ever 
offered to the public, a thin duodecimo vol- 
ume, published in 1855, was itself the enter- 


prise of his brother. Recently, when asked 
why he did not re-issue these poems with 
the many others he has since written, he 
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referred to this fact to free himself from 
any charge of personal ambition to appear 
in print. He furthermore acknowledged an 
aversion to notoriety which would preclude 
any such undertaking. Byron commemo- 
rates a scorn of high-born souls to lend their 
thoughts to meaner minds; but scorn is 
not a Bryant characteristic, except when 
wrong and injustice are the deserving ob- 
jects. That his writings are not more vo- 
luminous, and that they have not been 
thrust, well placarded, into an overstocked 
market, where poetasters vie with men of 
genius in disposal of wares, is owing to 
inherent want of self-esteem. But for this, 
the world would know more of one worthy 
of its honor as a man, and of its liberal 
recognition as a poet. There is something 
pleasing in the fact that he is not volumi- 
nous, though there is great need of an abun- 
dant poetic literature such as his—chaste, 
dignified, elevating: his poems are not com- 
mercial products of the professional poet in 
quest of bread or fame. They have not been 
wrought to subserve ends so sordid as life’s 
necessities even. In this respect, they have 
not been forced into being as hot-house 
plants, but they have sprung spontaneously 
from the soil of a fertile mind, and are thus 
in keeping with the popular faith in poetic 


‘inspiration. They have an honest sincerity, 


such as is found only in the writings of 
amateur poets. Biographers acknowledge 
the incomparable value of private letters 
and journals, never intended for public 
scrutiny, in the delineation of .character. 
The poetry of unprofessional poets belongs 
to this class. Mr. Bryant may be forgiven 
for having written but little, since that lit- 
tle affords such ample portraiture of the 
man who wrote it. 

The is much genuine poetry in the little 
volume of Mr. Bryant’s poems. In bulk it 
does not compare with the publications of 
the elder Bryant, but in its spirit are points 
of resemblance. Here are love of nature, 
with minuteness of detail, in unfolding her 
delicate half-secrets, together with strong 
human sympathy. Indeed, the poems of the 
two generally impress the reader as the pro- 
ductions of brothers, while at times this 
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impression is lost in a feeling that they may 
have been written by one author. 

In the collection referred to, ‘My Native 
Village” is awarded the prominent place. I 
submit it in full: 


“MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
‘« There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blast. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground ; 
And planted shrubs are there and cherished flowers, 
And brightest verdure born of gentle showers. 


’T was there my young existence was begun; 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green: 
And often, when my school-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene, 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 
And mountain-shadows cooled the ripened grain, 
I watched the weary yeoman plodding home 
In the lone path that winds across the plain, 
To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play, 
And tell him o’er the labors of the day. 


And when the woods put on their Autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gathered in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountain by the breeze, 

I wandered till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 


Ah! happy days, too happy to return, 

Filed on the wings of youth’s departed years! 
A bitter lesson has been mine to learn: 

The truth of life, its labors, pains, and fears; 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay— 
A twilight of the brightness passed away. 


My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still; 
Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise; 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill, 
Its Summer verdure and Autumnal dyes; 
The present has its storms, but while they last 
I shelter me in the delightful past.” 


The artlessness of this poem resembles that 
which so strikingly characterizes Goldsmith’s 
“The Deserted Village.” Its fidelity to truth 


may be mentioned among its charms. The 
visitor, standing upon the summit of the old 
green hills, mountainous in height, needs not 
to supplement its description with a guide- 
book to know that he overlooks the Bryant 
homestead in the outskirts of Cummington. 

The range of Mr. Bryant’s poetry is not 
great. He isachildof nature. He delights 
in her moods and phases; wind and stream, 
bird and flower, woodland and meadow, hill 
and vale, earth and sky inspire his muse. 
In him they 

“ Waken wild and strong 
The spirit of unstudied song.” 
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“A Brook Walk,” “October,” “A Day in 
Autumn,” “Indian Summer,” “ Winter,” 
“A Night Scene,” “The Traveler’s Return,” 
and the “Bluebird,” constitute a class 
whose nature is in part indicated in their 
titles. William Cullen Bryant is praised 
for the faithfulness with which he pictures 
the seasons of our northern clime. The 
poem on “An Autumn Day,” which follows, 
presents a true picture of a New England 
Indian Summer, and it entitles its author to 
at least a share in this praise. The vanished 
glory of early Autumn is first depicted. The 
rude November blast has swept from the 
forest trees the deep-dyed foliage, and over 
all the meadow-land the sere grass rustles 
in the passing wind, save where a thin strip 
of green yet adorns the sheltered brook- 
marge. The flowers are gone, except now 
and then a lonely aster shining amid the 
solitude of the shaded valley. 

* But these—these are thy charms: 
Mild airs, and tempered light upon the lea, 


And the year holds no time within his arms 
That doth resemble thee. ‘ 


The sunny noon is thine, 
Soft, golden, noiseless as the noon of night, 
And hues that in the flushed horizon shine 
At eve and early light. 


The year’s last, loveliest smile, 
Thou com’st to fill with hope the human heart, 
And strengthen it to bear the storms awhile 
Till Wiuter’s frowns depart. 


O’er the wide plains that lie 

A desolate scene the fires of Autumn spread, 
And on the blue walls of the starry sky 

A strange, wild glimmer shed. 


Far in a sheltered nook 

I’ve met in these calm days a smiling flower, 
A lonely aster trembling by a brook 

At noon’s warm, quiet hour. 


And something told my mind 
That should old age to childhood call me back, 
Some sunny days and flowers I still might find 
Along life’s weary track.” 


Winter is a season on which proverbially 
the muse does not dwell with rapture, and, 
yet in whose praise many fine poems are 
written. How faithfully the following stan- 
zas describe a well-known northern scene! 
During the night a deep snow had begun. 
falling, no doubt overtaking many with sur- 
prise, who, not guessing of its approach, or 
naturally improvident, had made no prepa 
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ration for its coming, although announced 
by unmistakable signs: 


“The morning came, the dreary morn, at last, 
And showed the whitened waste. The shivering 
herd 
Lowed in the hoary meadow-gréund, and fast 
Fell the light flakes upon the earth unstirred ; 
The forest firs, with glittering snows o’erlaid, 
Stood like hoar priests in robes of white arrayed. 


1 look forth from my lattice. The wide air 
Is filled with falling flakes. Around the scene 
Lies in unvaried whiteness—all, save where 
The Autumn grain peeps out in living green, 
Or save the dry leaves from the forest cast, 
And withered flower stalks trembling in the blast.” 


The following appreciative stanzas express 
a poet’s preference for a season in such ad- 
mirable manner that their sincerity is appar- 
ent at a single reading: 


“ The blast that sweeps the upland, the deep sigh 
Sent through the rocking forests, and the frown 
Of struggling tempests that o’erveil the sky 
In gloomy darkness when the snows come down, 
Have all a voice for me, which reaches deep 
When the strong passions of my bosom sleep. 
x es te * 


And still the hours of Winter evening come 
With a glad welcoming, though fast they fly; 
Not the gay Spring, with all its light and bloom, 
Nor Summer’s charms nor Autumn’s golden sky, 
Nor woods of varied hue, a princely show, 
Can thrill my bosom with a warmer glow.” 


Mr. Bryant appreciates all seasons of the 
year, notwithstanding his expressed prefer- 
ence; and, like a true poet, he sings their 
praises in turn. 

This passage from “The Bluebird” is not 
only instructive in ornithology and pleas- 
ing in rhythm, but it admits one into the 
author’s confidence: 


“ There is a lovely little bird, that comes 
When the first wild flowers open in the glen, 
And sings all Summer in the leafy wood. 
First, in the opening Spring, his mellow voice 
Swells from the shrubbery by our dwelling side; 
But, when the robin and the swallow come, 
He hies him from their presence to the depth 
Of some old mossy forest, where he sings 
Sweet songs to cheer me all the Summer long. 
This is the bluebird, loveliest of our clime; 
No song that haunts the woodland charms like his. 
Sweetest, far sweetest, is his voice to me 
At the soft hour of twilight, when the world 
Has hushed her din of voices, and her sons 
Are gathering to their slumbers from their toil, 
As all are gathered to the grave at last. 
I sit whole hours upon a moss-grown stone, 
In some sequestered spot, and hear his lay, 
Unmindful of the things that near me pass, 
Till all at once, as the dim shades of night 
Fall thicker on the lessening landscape round, 
He ceases, and my reverie is broke.” 

VoL. VI.—23 
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William Cullen Bryant may be termed a 
master of blank verse, so difficult of mastery. 
He wrote, during his long literary career, so 
much and so admirably in this form of verse 
that he is a model, either consciously or un- 
consciously, of a large school. The younger 
Bryant has never written any thing in this 
measure that will at all compare with Than- 
atopsis, and this may be said of the rest of 
our poets; but he has written much that 
has all the characteristics of the Bryant 
blank verse. Here is a passage from “ ‘The 
Brook Walk,” which is nearly related, to 
say the least, to sentiments found in the 
well-known “Inscription for the Entrance 
to a Wood :” 

“ How innocent is nature. Her wide realms 
Are passionless and pure. No battle steed 
‘Tramps o’er these wood-paths; here no warrior armed 
With glistening steel and glancing plume is seeu ; 


No petty strifes ’twixt man and man are heard ; 
But all is peace and innocence and love. . . 


Therefore, when thou art weary of thy toil, 

Or if the wrongs of men in after years 

Upon thy head weigh heavily, and bow 

Thy spirit, come to these pure, quiet shades, 
And peace shall come to thee, and bless thy heart. 
And in the bosom of the lonely vale, 

Where busy life intrudes not, thou mayest learn 
A deep philosophy, and gather there 

The spirit of a calm divinity 

Purer and holier than e’er was taught 

In cloistered cell.” ‘ 


Curiosity at least will stop to read what a 
brother to the author of “ Thanatopsis” and 
“The Flood of Years” has written on the 
same subject : 

“The oppressor and the oppressed are gathered there, 
The rich and poor on the same level rest, 
And friends and foes lie nerveless side by side: 
The same green turf is on the breasts of all, 

And the same dreamless sleep their common lot. 

Ah! who can look upon the silent tombs 

Where rest the generations passed away, 

And read not there the frailty of mankind? . 

Lo! man comes forth in glory, lord of earth ! 


Pride kindles in his eye, and joy and hope 

And love sit mantling on his youthful cheek ; 

An hour glides by and he is with the dead. 

Thou in his mid career dost smite him down 

And lay his expectation in the dust.” 

In many of Mr. Bryant’s poems, written 
since 1855, of which a few copies only were 
issued privately, not long since, are passages 
of faithful description of nature. Of these 
are, “The Maples,” “ Lines Written at Nas- 
sau, N. P., February, 1872,” and “ Autumn 
Evenings.” These verses from the first- 
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named supplies a view of him at his prairie 
home, without which any sketch of his life 
and writings would be incomplete: 
?T is nine and thirty Summers, 
Since the naked prairie land 


With the slender forest saplings 
Was planted by my hand. 


Then so slender, now so sturdy, 
Their round tops towering high, 
While beneath them on the greensward 
The broad dark shadows lie. 


And still in youthful vigor 
The struggling branches climb, 
While my life-powers are ebbing 
With the passing years of time. 


Beneath the spreading branches, 
Cool as the sky o’ercast, 

I dream of the boundless future, 
And muse on the mighty past. 


Here sometimes quiet voices 
Speak to my inner ear, 

In soft and tender accents, 
What none but I can hear. 


And I think, but not with sadness, 
When I in earth am laid, 

How after-generations 
Will bless this grateful shade,” 


But, if Mr. Bryant is a child of Nature, 
he is also poet of the humanities. In much 
he has written is a broad sympathy for 
his suffering race. His poems of this class 
are mostly personal, referring to himself; 
as such they are retrospective and occa- 
sionally introspective. In addition to “My 
Native Village,” “The Emigrant,” ‘On 
Leaving the Place of My Nativity,” “ Lines 
Written on Visiting My Birthplace in 
1866,” betray unusual attachment for the 
childhood home. Their low, sad refrain is 
the voice of a true man brooding over his 
youth lost—not wasted, simply passed. The 
old homestead; surrounding stately hills, 
with intervening valleys, cool and quiet, 
through which hastens the ever- flowing 
brooklet; parents, brothers, and sisters; 
plays and playmates of boyhood,—these live 
again in his verse, animating its strain and 
rendering intelligible its humanity. These 
references, moreover, are so full, and so 
completely within the province of autobiog- 
raphy, that they furnish the amplest mate- 
rial for a sketch of his life as for a portrait- 
ure of his character. In early manhood he 
is the emigrant, gliding down the waters 
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of the beautiful Ohio to become a citizen 
of a new state. He leaves behind him aij 
his heart holds dear; scenes sacred to him 
through past associations, together with the 
associates themselves who rendered those 
scenes sacred, 


**From whom he parted with regret, but firm 
In the strong purposes that build the world.” 


He is, at length, under the maples in his 
prairie home, having glided unobtrusively 
down life’s stream to quiet old age, whose 
stealthy approach he has described in a 
touching poem. His visits to his native 
home have been occasions of poems, in 
which are noted changes that have taken 
place—the death of parents and of others 
of the household, marriages, removals, and 
events of like nature, in all of which is 
manifest a growing desire to return. Just 
before his visit in 1866, the homestead had 
fallen into the hands of his brother, Will- 
iam Cullen, who had modernized it for his 
Summer residence. There is a tender pa- 
thos in the lines that commemorate this 
visit. They admit one in their sincerity 
into the inner sanctuary of their author's 
heart. 

“The bleeding dove 
Flies to her native vale, and nestles there 
To die amid the quiet grove, where first 
She tried her tender pinion.” 

This sentiment, common to all mankind, 
finds expression in the following poem, 
already to referred to: 

“When death shall come, O let me die 

Where these wild steeps around me rise ; 


Where the green slopes and valleys lie - 
Beneath these bright blue mountain skies. 


For this is my dear native home; 
This low-roofed dwelling once was ours ; 
This orchard bright with scented bloom, 
These pastures gay with vernal flowers. 


Here, when the land was rent with strife, 
And on the coast the war-cloud hung, 

These veins first felt the pulse of life, 
These lips first lisped the English tongue. 


Brothers and sisters nestled here 
Beneath the kind parental sway ; 

And here through many a passing year 
Love, peace, and joy were round my way. 


Now threescore years of life are past, 
The hair is silvered on my brow ; 
And shadows o’er my way are cast— 
Life’s evening shadows even now. 
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What though, beneath a milder sky, 

Broad fields of waving wheat were mine, 
And tasseled maize and bearded rye, 

And steeds and flocks and herds of kine ; 


Or what if mine were princely state 
And lofty towers and airy halls, 

Or marble piles with moated gate 
And gilded dome and pictured walls? 


These could not compensate the heart 

For childhood’s haunts and home of rest— 
No solace to the soul impart 

To fill the void within my breast. 


For still my spirit fondly clings 

To these loved hills, though wild and stern; 
And every passing season brings 

A deeper yearning to return. 


And when life’s few brief years are gone, 
I would my dim and fading eye 

Might cast its last sad look upon 
My native home, my native sky.” 


Many of Mr. Bryant’s poems are delight- 
ful records of youth and youthful sports. 
He was but a lad when his brother spent at 
home his college vacations, and he distinctly 
recalls his liberal share in the more active 
pastimes, in the midst of which he would 
declaim, with no little animation, passages 
from his “ Indian War Song” and his trans- 
lation of “CEdipus Tyrannus” before his 
name had become connected with “Thana- 
topsis.” He refers to his father (who figures 
so conspicuously in his brother’s verse), also 
to his mother, as guardians of his youth— 
the latter of whom is described as “a lady 
of excellent understanding and high char- 
acter, remarkable for judgment and decision 
as for faithfulness to her domestic duties.” 
Reference is also made to a sister, a com- 
panion at play, who possessed rare endow- 
ments, but who died at an early age. “The 
Ancient Oak” commemorates happy hours 
they two spent swinging on its branches 
after it had been felled to the ground. The 
value of slight incidental allusions such as 
these lies in the insight they give to the 
boyhood of the poet-brothers, with the home 
life whose influence was so powerful in fash- 
ioning their career. 

Mr. Bryant’s poetry takes wider range 
in “The New England Pilgrim’s Funeral,” 
“Lament of the Corsair’s Wife,” “Song of 
the Chamois Hunters,” “Lines on Finding 
@ Fountain in a Secluded Part of a For- 
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est,” with a few other short peems. He has 
availed himself of but little material fur- 
nished by his prairie home. Perhaps the 
prairie is not as inspiring as the rugged, 
broken hill-country ; it is certain that poets 
and painters alike neglect it. In the vol- 
ume devoted to the Western States, in his 
library of “Poems of Places,” Mr. Long- 
fellow has a group of poems referring to the 
prairie; but they are necessarily few in 
number, although the field is large from 
which they were gleaned. A recent writer 
says: “The prairie is light, space, and color. 
It has full harmonies of color—brilliant pur- 
ples and yellows, dull, soft, tawny browns; 
great waves of jonquil and lilac, and an at- 
mosphere that gives a sense of freedom and 
inspiration. . . . Toa prairie man there is 
nothing so unnecessary or disgusting as a 
hill.” But Mr. Bryant had the good for- 
tune Wordsworth claimed for himself—“ of 
being born and reared in a mountainous 
country.”’ Perhaps, however, his passionate 
attachment for his childhood home best ex- 
plains why most of the subject-matter of 
his poems belongs to New England. His 
intimate, not to say personal, relations with 
nature as a farmer have, no doubt, contrib- 
uted to the perfection with which he trans- 
lates her moods and interprets her mysteries. 
The following poem makes one wish it had 
a goodly array of companions. It is one of 
the few connected with its author’s West- 
ern home; it also belongs to the class of 
poems just mentioned. It is in memory of 
a Pottawatomie chief—a red-faced noble- 
man—whose remains lie buried near the 
poet’s residence. It reminds one of Hal- 
leck’s “ Red Jacket :” 


f * SENATCHWINE’S GRAVE. 
“ He sleeps beneath the spreading shade, 
Where woods and wide savannahs meet, 
Where sloping hills around have made 
A quiet valley green and sweet. 


A stream that bears his name, and flows 
In glimmering gushes from the West, 
Makes a light murmur as it goes 
Beside his lonely place of rest. 


And here the silken blue-grass springs, 
Low bending with the morning dew,— 
The redbird in the thicket sings, 
And wild-flowers nod, of various hue. 
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For he was of unblenching eye, 
Honored in youth, revered in age,— 

Of princely port and bearing high, 

And brave and eloquent and sage. 


Ah! scorn not that a tawny skin 

Wrapped his strong limbs and ample breast,— 
A noble soul was throned within 

As the pale Saxon e’er possessed. 


Beyond the broad Atlantic deep, 
In mausoleums rich and vast, 
Earth’s early kings and heroes sleep, 
Waiting the angel’s trumpet blast. 


As proud in form and mien was he 
Who sleeps beneath this verdant sod ; 
He shadowed forth as gloriously 
The image of the eternal God. 


Theirs is the monumental pile, 
With lofty titles graved on stone, 

The vaulted roof, the fretted aisle,— 
Ife sleeps unhonored and alone. 


A scene he loved around him lies: 

These blooming plains, outspreading far,— 
River and vale and boundless skies, 

With sun and cloud and shining star. 


He knew each pathway through the wood, 
Each dell unwarmed by sunshine’s gleam, 

Where the brown pheasant led her brood, 
Or wild deer came to drink the stream. 


Oft hath he gazed from yonder height, 
When pausing mid the chase alone, 

On the fair realm within his sight, 
And proudly called them all his own. 


Then leave him still this little nook, 
Ye who have grasped his wide domain— 
The trees, the flowers, the grass, the brook-- 
Nor stir his slumbering dust again.” 


Mr. Bryant’s later poems are chiefly oc- 
casional. They are hymns sung at the ded- 
ication of church and school houses, verses 
read at marriage anniversaries, at old set- 
tlers’ meetings, and in welcome to soldiers 
returned from the war. Unlike much that 
is occasional, their general interest is not 
lost in their local value. A number of 
these poems are included in the private 
collection, but they have not yet been made 
public. ‘The Death of Lincoln,” a well- 
wrought sonnet, and “In Memoriam,” also 
referring to the martyr President, are in- 
cluded in the collection, and, in connection 
with several companions, among which are 
“The Approach of Age,” “ Lines without 
a Name,” and “ Uncertainty,” are worthy 
of preservation. I submit the sonnet in full: 
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“THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. 


“*Make way for liberty !’ cried Winkelried, 
And gathered to his breast the Austrian spears, 
Fired with fresh valor at the glorious deed, 
O’er the dead hero rushed those mountaineers 
To victory and to freedom. Even so 
Our dear, good Lincoln fell in freedom’s cause, 
And while our hearts are pierced with keenest woe, 
Lo, the black night of slavery withdraws, 
And liberty’s bright dawn breaks o’er the land. 
Four million bondmen, held in hopeless thrall, 
Loosed by his word, in nature’s manhood stand, 
And the sweet sun of peace shines over all. 
The blood that stained the martyr’s simple robe 
Woke the deep sympathies of half the globe.” 


Mr. Bryant handles the sonnet admirably, 
Of the dozen he has written is the following, 
which has enjoyed extensive circulation: 


“THE MOON’S MILD RAY. 


“ There is a magic in the moon’s mild ray, 
What time she softly climbs the evening sky 
And sitteth with the silent stars on high, 
That charms the pang of earth-born grief away, 
I raise my eye to the blue depths above, 
And worship Him whose power, pervading space, 
Holds.the bright orbs at peace in his embrace, 
Yet comprehends earth’s lowliest things in love. 
Oft, when that silent moon was sailing high, 
I’ve left my youthful sports to gaze; and now, 
That time with graver lines has marked my brow, 
Sweetly she shines upon my sobered eye. 
Oh may the light of truth, my steps to guide, 
Shine on my eve of life—shine soft, and long abide.” 


Mr. Bryant’s later poems, with a revised 
edition of the collection of 1855, should be 
issued in book form. In all he has written 
not one word panders to vitiated taste; but, 
while glowing with poetic fire, his writings 
seek the glory of God and the amelioration 
of man. In many instances his poems have 
had wide circulation. The publication of 
his first and only volume obtained for him 
recognition in Griswold’s “ Poets and Poetry 
of America,” Duyckinck’s “ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature,” Coggeshall’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of the West,” with several other 
standard exponents of our literature. _ This 
is by no means the fortune of all first-books 
of poetry, and it speaks well for the merits 
of this one. The greater part of what he 
has written is yet to be made public. His 
poems would_be refreshing in these days, 
when some poets, at least, to hold fast the 
popular favor, debase their high calling im 
total disregard to moral, principle. 
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QUESTIONS NOT SETTLED. 


THE discussion on the floor of the General 
Conference of 1876 of questions relating to the 
election of presiding elders by the annual con- 
ferences, able and spirited as it was, decided 
nothing except that the advocates of that 
measure had a case that could not be ruled 
out of court. That debate was by no means 
exhaustive, for no speaker could make a satis- 
factory argument in the fifteen minutes al- 
lowed him, and many delegates who had argu- 
ments to present were debarred from the 
’ privilege by the action of the “ previous ques- 
tion.” This being so—for which it is not 
intended to blame any body—it may be proper 
to call attention to the manifest and important 
fact that the floor of the General Conference is 
not a suitable place for a thorough considera- 
tion of questions of Church polity. Hence it 
becomes the more necessary that these ques- 
tions should be thoroughly examined in the 
annual conferences and freely discussed, pro 
and con, in the Church periodicals. 

The judgment of the Church at large on the 
subject of an elective presiding eldership failed 
altogether to find an adequate expression at 
the last General Conference. In many in- 
stances the actions of the representatives of 
the annual conferences in that body did not 
accord with the expressed will of their con- 
stituencies. Take as an example the case of 
the Erie Conference and its delegation. That 
conference, by a majority of nearly two-thirds, 
passed resolutions in favor of the election of 


district elders, and of making them an authori- 


tative advisory council with the bishop in 
making the appointments. After passing these 
resolutions the conference proceeded to elect 
its delegates to the General Conference, and 
most of those elected were fully committed 
both by words and actions, to the proposed 
measure—and it may be assumed that they 
were elected for that very reason in opposition 





to men personally their equals in the confidence 
of their brethren, but openly differing with 
the majority on this subject. But when the 
moment of supreme trial came only two of the 
seven ministerial delegates from that confer- 
ence voted in accordance with its expressed 
will. At home the conference strongly favored 
the proposed reform, at Baltimore its action 
was equally decided in opposition. Prob- 
ably similar, though it may be hoped less fla- 
grant, defections occurred in other cases. But 
it may be expecied that, as the judgment of 
the Church shall become more completely 
matured and settled, this great interest will be 
intrusted td only such men as will properly 
respect the expressed will of their constituen- 
cies, and the implied pledges by which their 
election shall be secured. It is very certain 
that the action of that General Conference did 
not truly reflect the mind of the Church as 
expressed in the annual and in the lay- 
electoral conferences, for nearly two-thirds of 
the memorials and petitions presented were in 
favor of the change. 

It may be hoped, however, that there will 
be less disposition on the part of the delegates 
in the future to depart from the known wishes 
of their constituents in this or other like cases. 
It is no secret that at the last General Confer- 
ence the preferences of the bishops constituted 
a very large factor in the problem, for with 
a remarkable, not to say a strange, unanimity, ° 
their whole force, which is always a formida- 
ble one, was openly at work against the pro- 
posed legislation. And this force was both 
skillfully and effectively manipulated, espe- 
cially by Bishop Janes’s quiet but indomitable 
activity and Bishop Ames’s far-seeing and 
politic strategy. We have no disposition to 
call in question the purposes of these good and 
honored men in all they did in the case, for 
doubtless they supposed that what they did 
was necessary in order to conserve and ad- 
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vance the best interests of the Church. It is, 
however, no impeachment of their honesty 
and integrity of purpose to suspect that as the 
question at issne seemed to some minds to 
touch upon their official prerogatives that they 
naturally inclined to disfavor the measure; 
for no other instinct of the human [ecclesiasti- 
cal] heart is more persistent, or more subtle, 
or more readily changed into the form and as- 
pects of a zeal for God and his Church than 
the love of power, and the best of men have 
been among its most conspicuous examples. 
We have good cause to believe and most de- 
voutly to trust that this power will not again 
display itself in the same manner or to the 
same degree as in the former case. 

It certainly ought to be a cause of sincere 
thankfulness and of congratulation that since 
the last General Conference our bisliops have 
wisely, and no doubt in full accord with their 
own best judgment, so exercised their appoint- 
ing power in respect to the incumbents of the 
presiding eldership as to relieve somewhat the 
burden of the Church’s complaints against it, 
and to quiet the alarm which four years ago 
agitated our Israel. But would it not be far 
better to be lawfully and fundamentally right 
than to trust a great principle to the wisdom 
and the goodness of even the wisest and best 
of men? It is a safe maxim of government to 
keep the administrative power as near as pos- 
sible to its fountain, and especially so when 
those who originate the governmental power 
are also its subjects. 

The question of an elective presiding elder- 
ship must certainly be regarded as still among 
the living and unsettled issues in our Method- 
ism. Strong and loyal men hold clear and 
conscientious convictions that an appointed 
presiding eldership can exist only in violation 
of the fundamental principles of the original 
structure of the Church, and they will not 
carelessly allow this question to slumber till 
either right js done or else the case is settled 
by the self-destruction of the office itself. 
‘They also believe that much of the agitations, 
dissensions, and secessions which the Church 
has suffered in the past have sprung from this 
and kindred abuses; and their ideas of duty 
and their love for the Church will keep them 
awake on the watch-tower as long as they see 
her drifting along this dangerous coast. 

We hear but little of late from the oppo- 
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nents of the elective principle of the practical : 
bearings of this question. They seem to have 
abandoned that part of the argument as un- 
tenable ground. Refuge is sought in the third 
arlicle of what they dignify as a part of the 
constitution of the Church. It is as fashionable 
as it is convenient for men when hard pressed 
by facts and arguments which they can not 
answer to raise the cry “unconstitutional !” 
This is the sanctuary refuge for those hotly 
pursued by unanswerable arguments. ‘To this 
so-called constitution then let us go and see 
what we shall find. 

The adoption of the constitution of the 
United States by the several original thirteen 
States was the finishing act of the organization 
of this great republic. But quite otherwise, ' 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was fully 
organized in 1784 [and it had already existed 
for twenty years at that time] without having 
any formal constitution whatever. A slight 
modification of its conference minutes as they 
had before stood brought the whole body into 
harmony with the new order of things; but 
these did not contain an item of what is now 
claimed to be the constitution of the Church. 
What the real nature and functions of the 
Church were and are must be learned from its 
book of Discipline, and from the various prin- 
ciples which were embodied in the successive 
acts of the Church both before and after its 
formal organization. The Restrictive Rules, 
which came into play in 1812, now styled the 
constitution, had no existence till 1808, twenty- 
four years after the Church was formally or- 
ganized. The adoption of the plan for the or- 
ganization of the delegated General Conference 
in 1808 was not the reorganization of the Chureh, 
but the creation of a delegated legislative body 
for a Church then in full force and action, and 
whose existence and peculiar ecclesiastical 
elements it was desired to perpetuate. The 
constitution of the Church, then, is inwrought 
in the organic structure of the body and not 
in some six Restrictive Rules which, brought 
in at a later date, were intended simply to 
restrict the action of a legislative body. These 
famous rules are properly restrictions upon 
the power of the General Conference in certain 
specified particulars, and, therefore, they are 
not in any proper sense the constitution of the 
Church. They neither make nor modify the 
Church’s original principles, but serve as 
























restraints upon the action of General Confer- 
ences. Only when these conferences are in 
session have they any force whatever. These 
Rules can not be regarded as possessing con- 
stitutional elements unless we make the Church 
and the General Conference identical.» But in 
principle the General Conference is no more 
the Church than are the annual or than the 
quarterly conferences. All these conferences 
are respectively different elements of Church 
agency and economy, and the Church has the 
power to modify any of them or to sweep them 
all out of existence and adopt other agencies in 
their stead. As, therefore, the Six Restrictive 
Rules are not the constitution of the Church, 
and as in its organization it did not provide 
for itself a formal written constitution, we are 
compelled to study the series of acts by which 
its affairs have been administered and its 
usages established as the only means by which 
a knowledge of its real constitution can be ob- 
tained. Its constitutional elements permeate 
the entire body, and we can learn them there 
quite as well and much more certainly than if 
they were written out on paper. 

The “apostolic” Wesley, the simplest and 
the grandest autocrat that ever lived, gave 
form to the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but only as advice and rec- 
ommendation, to which its own’ free action 
gave effect. He gave wise counsel to the 
American Methodists, ordained Dr, Coke, and 


appointed him and Francis Asbury as super-- 


intendents or bishops of the Church that was 
to be. In, the British Isles Methodism had 
proceeded from him; in America it had pro- 
ceeded from agencies that had sprung from 
British Methodism, and for some time it had 
been under the special care of Asbury, his 
“assistant.” Wesley had no other thought 
than that this order of things was to be con- 
tinued. ‘The spirit of the times had heretofore 
declared that as the state belonged to the king, 
so the Church belonged to the bishop. But a 
new and a mighty idea had been born in the 
New World which had carried the colonies 
through the fire and blood of a seven years’ 
war. At that time this idea floated only as a 
shapeless phantom in the imaginations of the 
best and purest thinkers of the Old World, 
and it was not to be wondered at that Wesley 
did not wholly appreciate it. But Asbury 
had watched its working during the struggle 
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for independence, and evidently he had him- 
self felt its inspiration and power, and had 
come to approve it as good and wholesome in 
itself, and to apprehend that it constituted a 
part of the mental and moral character of the 
people of the young republic. A new con- 
ception of the manhood of man and of human 
rights had entered the world, and none gave it 
a more cordial greeting than did those early 
Methodist preachers. It had become a maxim 
and acardinal article of faith that magistrates 
should govern with the consent of the gov- 
erned ; and this Asbury fully accepted as ap- 
plicable to both Church and state. On his 
arrival in this country, Dr. Coke, the newly 
“ordained ” and “appointed” bishop, wearing 
in full dress the robes of Wesley himself, had 
long, prayerful, and earnest consultations with 
the simple-minded but granite Francis Asbury. 
Finally the General Conference, or, rather, 
Convention of 1784-5, composed of earnest, 
bold, and hardy men, convened in Baltimore to 
receive the propositions brought by Dr. Coke, 
and if thought best to organize the inchoate 
Methodism of America into an Episcopal 
Church. They met, each man the peer of 
every other man, not to become ministers, for 
such they were already, nor to become a 
Church, for they had before claimed to be 
such, but to attempt a more perfect organiza- 
tion. Dr. Coke communicated to the confer- 
ence Mr. Wesley’s advice, and the facts in re- 
gard to his and Asbury’s appointmenis, or, 
rather, nominations for the superintendency, 
and his own ordination. The conference re- 
garded Dr. Coke simply as a candidate for 
episcopal functions, and, as his qualifications 
and ordination were acceptable to the confer- 
ence, he was, by their free suffrages, received as 
a bishop; and, therefore, it was their action and 
not Mr. Wesley’s acts in the case that made him 
a superintendent in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Asbury refused to be a bishop by 
appointment, even though made by the great 
and good Wesley, on the ground that the man- 
hood and the self-respect of the preachers, as 
well as abstract right, required that the officer 
who “fixed the appointment ” of the preachers 
should be chosen by them to do that work. 
He should exercise over preachers only the 
power which they themselves had put into his 
hands for that purpose. An itinerant minis- 
try, made up of true men with proper self- 
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respect, would not, in his judgment, be main- 
tained in any other way; and a ministry with 
an injured morale or broken self-respect was 
not wanted. That men should abjectly submit 
themselves, their wives, and their children dur- 
ing a life-time to the dictation of unknown and 
irresponsible parties was unnecessary in itself, 
and the men who could do it would not pos- 
sess the manhood necessary to raise them to 
the high station of able ministers of the New 
Testament. 

Asbury, viewing the subject in this light, 
refused to be a party to any such arrangement. 
“T can enter upon the duties of General Su- 
perintendent,” he said, “only as I am chosen 
to do that work by my brethren who are to 
receive appointments at my hands. When 
they, in the exercise of their own free will, 
clothe me with this power and authorize me 
to do this delicate work, then I can do it.” 
Asbury was contending for a self-evident, God- 
given principle, a principle which conceded 
the natural right of every man, and for which 
the Revolutionary war had been fought; and 
by the action had in this case it was fully 
accepted as the corner-stone of the government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
grandest act of that great man’s life was his 
refusal, for the reasons assigned, to be made a 
bishop by any other authority than the free 
suffrages of his brethren. From that day on 
he was a prince and a ruler among his breth- 
ren; for they had practical proof that their 
rights and their manhood were regarded by 
him as superior to every earthly consideration. 
Even Wesley must be silent when the man- 
hood of the humblest Methodist preacher 
speaks, 

The subject before Asbury was one to which 
he had evidently devoted much thought. As 
a seer he had looked into the far-off future. 
He had seen the young republic becoming a 
mighty empire, and the little handful of peo- 
ple uncounted millions. The Church they 
had met to organize was to go forth as the 
most vigorous evangelizing agency which the 
world had ever seen, and erelong was to spread 
itself abroad and to cover the whole land as 
“the Church of the future.” Far more than 
we see to-day of Methodism was present to 
the faith and hope and heaven-illuminated 
imagination of that prophet of the wilderness. 
The Church must act in my case—so he de- 





termined—as it will be right and proper for it 
to act in all time to come, and so long as the 
preachers continue to select the men who 
make their appointments, an itinerant and 


evangelistic ministry can be maintained. The 


converse of that proposition would be that 
otherwise an itinerancy would be impossible, 
Asbury was unanimously elected superintend- 
ent. That conference, which was made up of 
the whole Methodist ministry, possessing plen- 
ary power, clothed its superintendents with 
such functions and powers as it saw proper, 
and withheld such as in its judgment would 
not be needful in the performance of their 
duties. The Old World Churchly idea was 
completely reversed. Our bishops came from 
the Chureh, not the Church from the bishops, 
The Church suddenly shot up into the ascend- 
ency, and its bishops appeared as only its 
servants. This grand result was in harmony 
with the spirit of the men and the time, which 
also found expression in Asbury’s refusal ‘to 
govern except by the consent of the governed, 
Asbury and the preachers were delighted that 
this grand ideal of a Church organization had 
been fully realized in solid, substantial facts. 
They congratulated themselves that henceforth 
till Methodism had accomplished its mission 
its ministers would continue to chose the men 
by whom they were to be sent to their appoint- 
ments. 

In the organic structure of the Church, epis- 
copal functions were vested in the bishops 
alone; and the nature of the case, if not the 
express words of the Discipline, prohibited 
them from devolving their powers and duties 
upon others. The functions of a Methodist 
bishop cover a wide field of action, but all his 


other duties combined are of but little moment - 


compared to the delicate and difficult work of 
“fixing the appointments” of the preachers, 
At this date more than ten thousand ministers 
and seventeen hundred thousand Church mem- 
bers are annually touched and influenced in 
their most vital interests by the episcopacy. 
It carries obligations as high and sacred as 
were ever devolved upon men. On the one 
tide is lodged immense power, and on the 
other a humble devotion to the cause of Christ 
is required. It was not abject submission to 
the will of a man, but a pure and lofty devo- 
tion to the ministerial work which gave to 
the Church this peculiar form of superintend- 
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ency. The care with which these functions 
were conferred implies that they were to be 
exercised only by those who had received them 
in regular and solemn order from the Church 
itself. As bishops they could not appoint their 
successors in office, neither while living devolve 
any part of their functions upon others. Only 
as the man was chosen by the ministers to this 
work was it intended that he should lift a 
finger or speak a word in the matter of fixing 
an appointment. Such was the Methodist 
episcopacy during the life-time of Asbury. 
Any information he could not obtain by travel 
and observation he sought wherever it could 
be found, but he made the appointments. 

The twelve men elected to elder’s orders and 
appointed to district work at the conference of 
1784—but without the presiding elders’ name, 
entered upon the discharge of the peculiar 
duties of that office as the choice of the mem- 
bers of the conference. Without a name or a 
formally constituted office they were our first 
real presiding elders as really so as any of 
their successors. Their work was aggressive 
and supervisory and it would be difficult to 
find a nobler or more useful class of men than 
Asbury gathered around him as his presiding 
elders. This office became one of the trunk 
branches of the Church. Much of its work 
was supervisory or episcopal in character; but 
the responsibility of “fixing the appoint- 
ments” of the preachers Asbury kept exclu- 
sively in his own hands—as he was able to do 
because of his intimate personal acquaintance 
with both the men and the work, but as his 
successors of the present time are not able to 
do for lack of such knowledge. 

At the time of the organization of the 
Church it was supposed that the two bishops 
elected would be able to do the supervisory 
work of the Church. They came in close con- 
tact with all the preachers, knew them by 
name, visited annually all the conferences and 
spent much time in the principal societies, 
and sc became personally acquainted with 
both the men and the work. Till near the 
time of his death Bishop Asbury was better 
known in all Methodist circles from Maine to 
Georgia than any one of our present bishops 
can be in any of the conferences except, per- 
haps, those in whose bounds they reside. 
Probably even this exception is not called for 
by the facts of any case. Ten or twelve 
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bishops visiting each conference only about 
once in ten or fifteen years can not be very 
generally known in ninety conferences cover- 
ing a large part of the whole globe. The work 
assigned them is more than can possibly be 
done by them, and it is not their fault if they 
do not accomplish the impossible, In 1785 
we had one bishop to forty ministers and to 
seven thousand lay members; we now have one 
bishop to one thousand ministers and one 
hundred and sixty thousand members. As 
the Church rapidly increased in numbers and 
as its territory was constantly stretching and 
spreading out in all directions, iis bishops 
found it impossible personally to do its super- 
visory work, Little by little episcopal func- 
tions fell upon the shoulders of the presiding 
elders and the office itself became in effect a 
sub-episcopacy. Still the presiding eldership 
was never by formal enactment constituted an 
office in the Church. In the beginning it was 
a special department of labor, laid out and 
manned by the bishops and as so adopted it 
informally became a usage in the Church. 
The work done by the bishops has relatively 
declined all the time, and consequently the 
duties and the real powers of presiding elders 
have increased as the membership of the 
Church has multiplied. The Church has 
clearly grown away from its episcopacy as it is 
manned and operated beyond the personal 
knowledge of the bishops and beyond their 
reach. It is as if they stood on one side of a 
deep and ever widening gulf, surrounded by a 
few Church officials and prominent laymen, gen- 
erally representing certain wealthy Churches, 
while on the other side at various distances 
from them are at least eight thousand minis- 
ters and twelve thousand Churches and more 
than a million members who are all strangers 
to them, and most of whom never see a bishop. 
This broad and impassable chasm is spanned 
by the presiding eldership, with its nearly five 
hundred living and acting officials who have 
become informally invested with episcopal 
powers. With their left hands these men 
touch the episcopacy, and grasp and mold its 
most sacred prerogative, while the right hand 
of their power rests upon every minister and 
every member of the Church. And all this 
fearful transfer of power has been effected 
without any direct legislation to that effect, by 
the administrative action of the episcopacy. 
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The work itself may be good, but the method 
of its performance is certainly not in harmony 
with the principles of our economy. With 
proper modifications and a legitimate legal 
basis it might be a valuable and wholly un- 
objectionable ecclesiastical arrangement. 

Our epixcopacy is a unit, and its work is all 
embraced in the one word supervision; but these 
functions at present are lodged partly in a 
board of bishops, but mostly in a body of some 
five hundred presiding elders, whose office and 
mode of appointment are the creations of the 
executive rather than the legislative power of 
the Church. The elder may do all the work 
of bishops, administering the right of ordina- 
tion alone excepted. The bishop may put 
him in the chair of an annual conference, 
where he may fix the appointments of the 
preachers—his own included. And when on 
his district he may do all the work of a bishop 
within its bounds-—laying out the work at his 
discretion, and fixing the appointments of the 
preachers, This condition of things with only 
avery little legislative tinkering, done with 
the least imaginable respect to genius of our 
economy, has become a fixed usage, with all 
the practical force of a law regularly enacted. 
We have one bishop to about fifty of these 
suffragans, and each one of these stands where 
Coke and Asbury stood in 1785. They oc- 
cupy the places and do the work that only the 
bishops could then do—and all this, not as in 
the cases of the lawful bishops, by virtue of 
being chosen and empowered by their brethren 
to that position and office, but because, con- 
trary to the spirit and genius and usage of 
the first age of the Church, they are imposed 
upon the Church by episcopal appointment. 
In their administration the bishops, without 
any legal authority formally given and con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of the 
Church’s organization, devolve their episcopal 
authority upon a class of men who have not 
been designated by the preachers to do any 
stich work. All this is in direct and flagrant 
violation of the great and fundamental prin- 
ciple which Asbury was so careful to incorpo- 
rate in the organic structure of the Church. 
The whole body of the ministry is compelled 
to endure the humiliation of receiving ap- 
pointments from those who they may wish 
might not touch them with a finger—men 
whom they know, indeed, but knowing would 








avoid. There is nothing servile, nothing that 
shocks one’s sense of highest manhood in re. 
ceiving an appointment from one we have 
chosen or delegated to make it. That the pre. 
siding elders without a show of authority 
from either the Discipline or from the preach- 
ers make our appointments is an unques- 
tioned fact. They sit as the intelligent, 
working members of an unauthorized council; 
they canvass the wants of the Churches and the 
qualifications of the preachers, and then on 
motion vote one man here and another there, 
and so, by an aye or no or a show of hands from 
undesired and irresponsible men, the fate of 
our Churches and preachers is settled from 
year to year. Let these presiding elders do 
what they may, whilst they thus occupy the 
seat and do the work of Asbury there is no 
court or power on earth to which they are 
responsible. As these elders are performing 
episcopal functions by appointment, they are 
not in the Asburian succession and their exist- 
ence is a violation of the spirit of the organic 
Jaw of the Church. 

There was a time, no doubt, when the title 
and office of a bishop carried with them a 
kind of glamour that affected men’s imagina- 
tions and decorated those who bore them with 
many plumes, and adorned them with gandy 
colors. Something of that sort may still lin- 
ger among us, but the Church is becoming 
sober and thoughtful. Facts and realities are 
rushing up to the front demanding recognition, 
We find that less than three of each hundred 
of our episcopates are elective, and that this 
fraction of authority appoints the other more 
than ninety-seven per cent of the whole, and 
that the elective principle which Asbury, in 
the greatness of his strength, incorporated in 
the very structure of the Church as a consti- 
tutional element, is well-nigh smothered out 
of existence. Our non-elective episcopacy, in 
the persons of our presiding elders, stands 
upon the ruins of the original principles of 
our Church organism. It is here that the 
appeal to the violated constitution should 
come in. 

The third restrictive rule, as we have seen, 
does not pretend to formulate any great prin- 
ciple of Church polity, and is no part of the 
constitution of the Church, whatever its rela- 
tion may be to the General Conference. It 
simply makes a reference to two existing facts. 
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The episcopacy which the General Conference 
is forbidden by this rule to “do away” was 
in all its breadth and its essential being an 
elective episcopacy, such as had been incorpo- 
rated in the Church at its organization in the 
election of Coke and Asbury. This famous 
rule is to be interpreted in the light of the 
fact which existed as far back as 1808, when 
the idea of “ fixing appointments ” by the vote 
of appointed presiding elders had not entered 
the mind of man. Had this rule been rigidly 
observed, all the supervisory officers of the 
Church would to-day be elective. This rule 
was intended not only to preserve our original 
elective episcopacy, but also to perpetuate its 
mode in all appointments involving the exer- 
cise of episcopal functions. To understand 
the structure of this “plan” we must scan the 
period of its operations which intervened be- 
tween 1784 and 1808. The bishop was re- 
quired to live in this country, and extend 
his pastorate over the whole Church, When 
Bishop Coke stepped aboard a vessel to visit 
foreign lands his episcopal robes dropped from 
his shoulders. In this signal fact we see an 
important element of the “plan.” This “epis- 
copacy” also from the beginning developed 
itself into the “plan” of a general superin- 
tendency. The “ plan” of the episcopacy then 
was a home and general supervision of the 
.interests of the Church. It could have been 
no part of the “plan” that appointments 
should be “fixed,” either formally or inform- 
ally, by presiding elders’ votes, for such a 
thing had never then been done. Asbury is 
our brightest incarnation of a pure Methodist 
episcopacy as it existed at the time this rule 
was imposed upon the General Conference, 
and that episcopacy the rule was intended to 
guard and perpetuate in his successors. This 
rule, therefore, does not pretend to formulate 
any abstract principles of ecclesiastical econ- 
omy, but simply refers to two well known 
facts which had existed from the organiza- 
tion of the Church. In the light of these 
facis its meaning is easily understood. Aside 
from the facts the rule has neither meaning 
nor application. The scope of the rule is to 
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be determined by the facts as they existed in 
1808. The rule, then, demands an elective 
episcopacy in all its branches and a general 
supervision of the Church. 

But can ten or twelve elected bishops make 
the appointments of the preachers and do the 
supervisory work of the Church at the present 
time? In the present state and magnitude of 
the Church this question answers itself with an 
emphatic negative. In the economy of Meth- 
odism the presiding eldership in some form is 
a necessity. Without presiding elders our 
bishops in making the appointments would 
be. like blind children—having power to do 


harm, but not knowing how to do good. But 


let the office be legally constituted the same 
as the bishop’s or steward’s office; then let it 
be filled once in four years by an election. 
Let this be done at the time of the election of 
delegates to the General Conference, giving the 
laymen’s conference the power to participate. 
Give to the bishop’s cabinet a legal basis and 
advisory authority, and make its members re- 
sponsible to the Church for their official ad- 
ministration. All the details of such a plan 
can be arranged without difficulty. The 
elected presiding elders can be distributed 
among the districts of a conference as the 
bishop may judge best. The power to fill an 
office would be taken from him, but not the 
power to appoint the officer to his work. We 
elect men to the deacon’s office, and then the 
bishop may ordain them and fix their appoint- 
ments. We elect others to the elder’s office; 
they are ordained and appointed. We elect 
others to the bishop’s office, and by law, or by 
the directions of the General Conference, we 
determine their work. And since the presiding 
elder’s work is episcopal in character, and in no 
way second to the work of the bishop himself, 
why has not that work a legal and an official ba- 
sis, and why should not its incumbent be chosen 
by the people? We are thus brought to con- 
clude that expediency seconds the requirements 
of constitutional law in demanding that the 
office of presiding elder shall be filled by elec- 
tion, and not by episcopal appointment. 
H. H. M. 








FLOODING THE SAHARA.—The projectors of 
the plan for opening up the interior of the 
African continent to European commerce evi- 
dently mean business this time. They propose 
to admit the waters of the Atlantic throngh an 
artificial channel into a vast depressed area 
of the arid desert, which has for centuries 
been an almost impassable barrier between 
the west and the east. The most feasible pro- 
ject seems to be that of Mr. Mackenzie, 
although it is older than that of Rondaire, 
because it promises to accomplish vastly more 
important results at a cost not greater, and 
probably considerably less, than that of Ron- 
daire. What is known as the basin of El 
Joof is a great depression two hundred feet 
below the ocean level in the western portion 
of the Desert of Sahara, covering an area of 
sixty thousand square miles, and was at one 
time an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, the chan- 
nel of which was placed not far from Cape 
Juby, opposite to the Canary Islands. The 
mouth of this ancient channel, which is still 
discernible, is two and a half miles wide and 
is blocked by a sand-bar about three hundred 
yards across, and is elevated ten to thirty 
feet above sea level. Assuming these state- 
ments of the topography of the region to be 
necurate, as Mr. Mackenzie after several ex- 
plorations affirms unequivocally, all that 
would be required to convert the arid basin of 
El Joof into a vast inland sea of sixty thou- 
sand square miles in area would be to pierce 
this ancient channel with a canal three hun- 
dred yards in length, and a little over thirty 
feet deep. A small ditch only would be 
required for this purpose, Mr. Mackenzie 
claims, since, when communication is once 
established, the water of the ocean would pour 
into the depressed basin, and scour out the 
channel for itself. The feasibility of this 
project on the score of engineering difficulties, 
says the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
does not appear ever to have been called into 
serious question, and of the two projects, 
Mackenzie’s and that of Rondaire for flood- 
ing the Algerian chothes, the former is not 
only vastly the greater in the possible geo- 
graphical and climatic changes it would bring 
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about, but in its commercial aspects also, 
since it would bring Timbuctoo, the great 
negro metropolis, within two thousand miles 
of England, making it practically a seaport, 
and the whole of North Central Africa, would 
be brought within easy reach of the harbors 
of Europe. Mr. Mackenzie has championed 
this scheme zealously and indefatigably for a 
number of years, and, though he has suffered 
many checks and disappointments, his faith 
in its ullimate success appears to be unshaken. 


How A PrimE MINISTER was HuMBLED.— 
The general opinion prevails that the prime 
ministers at European courts are almost om- 
nipotent. No one, e. g., could be made to im- 
agine Prince Bismarck lending himself to any 
plans his own brain had not conceived first, 
and yet we fancy more than once this great 
statesman has been obliged to do his master’s 
bidding for policy’s sake, if not for office’s 
suke. Take the great conflict of 1863, which 
involved Prussia and Austria in a war with 
Denmark. How much Bismarck must have 
had to yield to get the then King William of 
Prussia, but now the emperor of all the Ger- 
mang, to accept the necessity of that war. 
All the nobility of Prussia were arrayed against 
the chancellor, not even half the people were 
for it; the university youth principally desired 
the contest. Among the masses it was gen- 
erally believed that Bismarck was opposed to 
the war, and yet, as it appeared afterwards, he 
had led the king step by step in the most 
roundabout way to accept this policy while 
apparently opposed to it and yielding to the 
king’s and the court’s wishes. In the opening 
of our century Prince Metternich had a simi- 
larly controlling influence at the Austrian 
court. Nobody for one .moment supposed 
that Francis I ever controlled his chancellor. 
The emperor himself was fully aware of this 
popular belief and one day when Metternich 
had for twenty-four hours bored him with his 
predetermined plans in an important measure 
of the state, he sent the minister away unsat- 
isfied, only to recall him shortly after and 
solely for the purpose of impressing Met- 
ternich with the emperor’s superiority. The 
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prince told the story himself and avowed it as 
true to’the letter. Here it is: “I had only 
just left the emperor when I was summoned in 
all haste to the Summer palace where he was 
sojourning. The emperor received me in the 
most friendly manner and said ; ‘My dear Met- 
ternich, you know I am the most powerless 
man in my empire, and can do absolutely 
nothing. Now you are all-powerful, you can 
do every thing, and because this is the case I 
have a request to make of you. Do you see 
that bell-pull? It has been ont of order for a 
long time, and has bothered me greatly. To- 
day I had the lucky idea of sending for you to 
have it repaired. Won’t you do me the favor 
to have it fixed at once?” 


SWITZERLAND AND THE VATICAN AT LoG- 
GER-HEADS.—Once more there is trouble be- 
tween the land of Tell and the power in the Vat- 
ican at Rome. This time Priest Baumgartner 
is the cause and Muotta-Thal in Schwyzs the 
scene of contention. The bishop of the diocese 
appointed the beloved pastor shepherd of an- 
other flock and sent another in his stead to the 
Muotta-Thal people; but these burghers instead 
of giving their approval to this'episcopal ac- 
tion rejected the new man and re-elected 
Baumgartner by a large majority, and now the 
bishop stands perplexed, wishing to know 
whether a Romish authority should yield to 
simple freemen of the Alps on a question of 
ecclesiastical authority. Verily the times are 
progressed when such things can happen. in 
good Catholic communities! And what is 
worse, this is not the only case. In the Berner 
Jura a very similar case has only just been 
disposed of by Rome’s virtual concession of 
the point in dispute. One sore spot healed 
another ailment twice as bad worries the poor 
doctors of Rome in Switzerland, 


ANOTHER ADDITION TO THE RosKOLUIKS.— 
The Russian non-adherents to the Greek 
establishment are generally called Roskoluiks, 
meaning something like the English word 
dissenters. Their ranks have recently been 
augmented by the formation of a new sect 
presided over by a prophetess and twelve 
apostles, This prophetess is a peasant woman, 
and has most successfully preached to the 
masses. She believes in austerity of life, the 
avoidance of wine, meat, and marriage. ‘The 
only drink which is to pass the lips of this 
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sect is tea, and the simplest food only shall 
constitute their nourishment. 


RESPONSIBLE Ministry 1n TurKEY.—The 
abolishment of the grand vizierate in Turkey 
and the formation of a responsible ministry 
marks a new epoch in Turkish history. We 
know little of Aarifi Pasha, who is the new 
premier, to commend him especially to the 
great responsibility he has been called upon to 
assume in Turkish affairs, except that he has 
twice been, under former conditions of the 
state, minister of foreign affairs, and has had 
experience abroad by representing his country 
at the court of France. But Savfet Pasha, 
who has been called to hold the portfolio of 
foreign affairs under the new régime, is a man 
of world-wide fame as a politician of highest 
rank, who will, no doubt, inangurate a new 
era for the Ottoman Empire in its relation to 
the outside world. With a parliament speak- 
ing the voice of the whole people, and a min- 
istry responsible to the nation, the Turks are 
gradually emerging from Eastern darkness into 
Western civilization, and it is barely possible 
that these Mohammedans may free themselves 
from thestagnation and passivity which haveso 
long been stumbling-blocks in the way of their 
progress among the rest of the Europeans. 


Tre Zoxivus Stitt Srruecime.—General 
Wolseley is in command. Lord Chelmsford 
has taken a rest, and yet Cetywayo is abroad 
and even in spite of the five thousand cattle 
his brother Oham has been promised by the 
English if he should deliver them the much 
coveted Cetywayo. After all, this is fast re- 
solving itself into a petty personal quarrel ; 
but the only difficulty is, the Englishman is 
alone in the woods to fight the duel. Pity 
these savage Africans know nothing of the 
European ways of settling difficulties, or Cet- 
ywayo wonld long since have met Wolseley 
and settled their slight little unpleasantness 
together. Might it not be well to send Cety- 
wayo a copy of the Parisian code of honor to 
hasten a termination of this already too long 
drawn out African war? 


NruimisM IN THE Kremuin.—The holy of 
holies even is no longer safe in Russia, if the 
Nihilists can venture into the old palace at 
Moscow and set fire to the rebuilt Kremlin, 
once destroyed on the approach of the invading 
Napoleon. Of course, it will never be known, 
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at least not very generally, how great was the 
destruction of July 19th; but we know already 
that the Kremlin was fired and that the fire 
raged for five hours unabated. 


Rossta’s AGGRESSIVENESS IN AsIA.— For 
some time past the Russians have been slowly 
creeping toward the borders of India and the 
English cry is heard once more that Russia’s 
Asiatic encroachments need checking. When 
it was first feared that Merv was the destina- 
tion of the great expedition now operating in 
Central Asia under General Lasareff the 
English journals set up a howling for imme- 
diate resort to arms to ward off the fast coming 
Russ; but the Petersburg journals were so 
emphatic in their denials, and the St. Peters- 
burg government so assuring, that the court of 
St. James put a quietus on all bellicose agita- 
tion. For months there has been comparative 
quiet in the English journals; but they are 
getting restless again, now that the balance of 
the evidence favors the supposition that the 
occupation of Merv by Russia is only a ques- 
tion of time. Already the Russians declare 
that the possession of Merv is a strategical 
necessity, now that England controls Afghanis- 
tan’s borders, and the belief is even expressed 
that all Europe will applaud Russia in such a 








course, as England is getting altogether too 
powerful in the East and too far-reaching, 
There remains, however, against the immedi- 
ate successful execution of such a scheme on 
the part of Russia a most formidable obstacle, 
The advancing force, though much stronger 
than General Kaufmann’s against Khiva, will 
have to be told off for garrison duty at certain 
fortified points all along the route to guard 
the rear and keep communication with Tchik- 
islar free. Furthermore, the conditions of the 
present campaign are quite different from 
those under which Khiva was captured. Then 
the Russian route lay through a rich oasis, 
where food and fodder, if necessary, could be 
found, while,in Ashab-Teke provender is very 
scarce, and should the hopes of receiving ade- 
quate supplies from Persia fail, the army 
would have to fall back on Tchikislar for 
stores. So Jong as Russian embarrassmenis 
tower up with such might it is a- question 
whether Russia will prove formidable enough 
to warrant more than watchfulness, England 
has again and again asserted that the fast- 
nesses of Afghanistan make India secure, 
Why, then, this sudden hue and ery over a 
possible advancement of the Russians? and 
why are not these entitled to a similar en- 
trenchment against future contingencies? 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ASSTHETIC SENSIBIL- 
ITIES. 

THE beginning of the artistic sesthesis, or of 
that esthesis which ultimately becomes artistic, 
is simply animal sensation, though by a pro- 
cess of gradual elevation and refinement it 
attains such subtlety and delicacy, as well as 
such a vast compass of variable emotion, that 
it answers to our spiritual needs, and we for- 
get the physical origin. 

It may be convenient to take the lowest ws- 
thetic perceptions first, as an example. Only 
the most ignorant criticism would deny that 
in quite a serious and artistic sense there is an 
esthetic element in the pleasures of eating and 
drinking. The difficulty is, to define the exact 
point where the pleasures of the table cease to 
be simply animal and begin to be what intelli- 
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gent criticism would call wsthetic. It might 
be argued that as soon as we pass beyond the 
simple desire to satisfy the cravings of hunger 
we enter upon a range of sensation within the 
domain of the higher ssthesis. ‘The very use 
of the word “ taste” in art criticism is a clear 
recognition of the analogy between esthetic 
perception and the sensations of the palate; 
but besides this familiar use of a single word, 
both poetry and criticism continually recur to 
gastronomic experience as a source of expres- 
sion. So that the language which both crea- 
tive and critical genius find it convenient to 
use is frequently borrowed from the kitchen 
or the diuner-table. A poet or a novelist will 
say that a man has been soured by misfortune, 
or by “a little grain of conscience ;” he will 
speak of “a bitter jest,” of “a sweet nature.” 
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There is oil in one man’s disposition and vin- 
egar in that of another. A certain kind of 
jest is said in French to be “ salted,” and con- 
versation may be “seasoned” with epigrams, 
A critic will say that painting is sweet or 
acrid, luscious or dry ; that the coloring of one 
painter is delicious, while that of another sets 
the teeth on edge; and familiar French criti- 
cism goes still further in the culinary direc- 
tion when it talks about a man’s work as being 
“savoureuz,” and of a painter as putting too 
much sauce into his pictures. 

This frequent reference to gastronomic ex- 
perience in illustration of xsthetic subjects 
would of itself be enough to prove a remark- 
able closeness of analogy between the gastro- 
nomic and the artistic ssthesis; but there is 
more than mere analogy, there is essential 
identity. The sensations of the palate have 
conditions of harmony and contrast, of sue- 
cession and interruption, of expectation ex- 
cited, as in music, with a view to satisfaction. 
The pleasures derived from these changes are 
recognized in music as esthetic pleasures, and 
serious criticism would recognize them with 
the same frankness in gastronomy if there 
were not the fear of being accused of gourman- 
dise. The plain truth is, that in music, paint- 
ing, and poetry, even of the most elevated 
kind, the essential artistic qualities (as distin- 
guished from the moral and intellectual) have 
their exact counterparts in eating and drink- 
ing. It will even be found in studying any 
series of physical sensations, as, for example, 
those presented by cold and heat, or by light 
and darkness, that they have a property which 
is recognized by the ssthetic sense as of the 
utmost importance in the fine arts, the prop- 
erty, namely, of passing through infinite gra- 
dations, from one end of a scale to another. 
These gradated scales of physical sensation 
are constantly resorted to by literary artists to 
produce effects upon the artistically ssthetic 
sense of the reader, on whose imagination 
they operate by reminding him of sensations 
which he has experienced. The suggestions 
of heat and cold, in all gradations between 
the fiery and frozen hells of Dante, are used 
constantly by poets to convey artistically sxs- 
thetic impressions, whilst the gradations and 
oppositions betwixt light and dark are the 
especial means by which the chiaroscurist 
plays upon the very deepest feelings of those 





who are impressionable by his art. The reader 
who cares to follow out this suggestion by him- 
self will soon admit that hardly any thing 
wliich possesses the property of gradation be- 
tween tio opposite extremes is disdained by 
art (using the word in its widest sense) as a 
means of influencing the feelings. Calm and 
storm, smoothness and ruggedness, fixity and 
mobility, slowness and speed, these are con- 
trasts which, with their intermediaries, are 
perpetually resorted to by literary or pictorial 
artists, and any one of these scales between 
opposite extremes of sensation is in itself an 
instrument on which the artist may perform 
so as to awaken emotion.—P. G. Hammerton, 
in July Portfolio. 


RICHARD WAGNER IN THE “NORTH 
AMERICAN.” 

No musician of this century, perhaps, has 
had a more enthusiastic following or a more 
persistent opposition than has Richard Wag- 
ner. While his disciples have looked upon 
him as the great prophet of German music, 
who, from the heights of a true inspiration, 
has discovered and is revealing to others the 
necessary principles of the art by which Ger- 
many is to achieve her future triumphs, the 
mass of his countrymen have regarded him as 
a half-crazed enthusiast, who is attempting an 
immortality by abandoping the old solid foun- 
dations and mounting into a region of shad- 
owy unreality, where dwell the undefined and 
the unsubstantial. The contest which he and 
his opponents have waged has been long and 
fierce. Wagner, now a man of sixty-six, is 
not yet acknowledged by the leaders of mu- 
sical culture in his native land. That he has 
achieved a kind of triumph can not be doubted, 
for he has formed a school—however opinion 
may differ both as to the number and charac- 
ter of this school. Under all the existing cir- 
cumetances it ean not but be gratifying to both 
friends and opponents that this old veteran of 
so many battles has consented to publish in an 
American journal a statement oi his remark- 
able experiences, and the steps by whicn he 
was led to his present theories of the opera. 
The August issue of the North American Review 
contains the first portion of his “The Work 
and Mission of my Life.” Judging from this 
number the communications promise to be of 
very especial interest, and we can not but 
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earnestly recommend these papers to the at- 
tention and study of those who have heard 
much of the“ Wagner” contest, but who have 
been so little able to get into the pith and 
essence of it. It would seem from his words 
that he should no longer address the German 
people of his own country on the matters at 
issue between them, but rather gladly embrace 
the opportunity afforded by the invitation to 
address a yet wider Teutonic audience. Cer- 
tainly the charges brought against the German 
people at home are of a most serious nature. 
The review of the situation of this nation, or, 
rather, of this un-nation, from the occasion of 
the battle of Leipsic to the revolutionary dis- 
turbances of 1830, is most vigorous, and in 
the main must be acknowledged to be correct. 
The principles of the “Holy Alliance,” and 
what Wagner so characteristically styles “ the 
light-hearted Congress of Vienna,” were nabom- 
inable, and every true historian must agree 
with Wagner in the opinion that they proved 
most disastrous to German art and German 
nationality. A foreign power ruled the Fa- 
ther-land; the bondage, which she for the mo- 
ment broke by the defeat of the Great Cesar 
at Leipsic, was reimposed by the treaties to 
which she became a party, and the spirit of 
freedom—genuine freedom—which then stirred 
the hearts of her people, was branded as revo- 
lutionary. With this mistake came all other 
mistakes, and Germany was denationalized, 
and German art was held in foreign shackles, 
The honest confessions of the great musician 
to the strange stages of his musical develop- 
ment; his almost pathetic account of his voy- 
age to Paris from “the Russian shore of the 
Baltic by way of England;” his countless 
vain attempts to gain a hearing from influen- 
tial people; his bare support of life by the 
most menial labor; his ever-present vision of 
something higher, purer, better than the arti- 
ficial and~stilted art-works which he saw en- 
acted,—all these are told with a seeming 
straightforward honesty which engage our 
interest and sympathy. But we can only ad- 
vise any who may have felt an interest in “the 
music of the future” to read carefully these 
chapters of life history. In this connection 
we would add the words of Professor George 
Th. Dippold in the Introduction to his trans- 
lation of Emanuel Geibel’s tragedy of “ Brun- 
hild:” “ Whatever the fate of the music of the 
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future may be, the poetic genius and origi- 
nality of the great composer of the “ Ring of 
the Nibelung ” will ever command the admira- 
tion of all lovers of poetry. In fact, Wagner 
has given a completion to the Saga which ig 
not found in the records transmitted to us, and 
yet is in accordance with the early Teutonic 
traditions. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 


THE past fifteen years have been character- 
ized by a remarkable activity in the finishing 
or restoration of monumental buildings, spe- 
cially ecclesiastical structures, throughout 
Great Britain, and on the Continent as well. 
The united efforts of both Protestant and Cath- 
olic princes and peoples to complete the Co- 
logne cathedral, which had been unfinished for 
five hundred years, are well known. The res- 
toration of many notable churches which had 
fallen into partial decay has been carried for- 
ward in England with wonderful zeal. The ca- 
thedrals of Lincoln, Peterboro, and York have 
been greatly modified in their internal aspects; 
while dozens of old abbeys have been restored 
from a condition of wretched dilapidation. It 
is true that very serious blunders have been 
made, and that the original beauty and grandeur 
of some of these noble buildings, whose builders 
knew nothing of modern sham, have been 
sadly marred. Asa rule, however, it must be 
truthfully said that most careful and pains- 
taking studies have preceded these attempts at 
restoration, and the results are, in a large pro- 
portion of instances, satisfactory to the most 
ardent worshiper of the antique. It is well 
known that the most imposing structure of 
London, St. Paul’s cathedral, has never been 
finished according to the plans of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and that notably the interior of 
this church is cold, bare, and uninviting. It 
is in striking contrast with St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The latter has been decorated with a wealth 
of treasure‘and genius almost incredible; the 
successive popes have each attempted to rival 
in magnificence and splendor the works of 
their predecessors; and this has gone on for 
three hundred years. ‘The votive offerings 
gathered into St. Peter’s would probably ex- 
cel in value and artistic character those of 
any of the most famous heathen shrines of 
antiquity. But the Protestant idea of worship 


and of salvation has not been so powerful'to . 
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collect into great churches these offerings of 
the people. The money has been turned into 
channels of active beneficence and charity, 
and what has been saved from decoration has 
gone to establish a multitude of parish or 
mission Churches within the territory of Great 
Britain, or in the more special mission fields 
which the Protestantism of Britain has been 
so prompt to occupy. Nevertheless the artists 
and, indeed, many of the clergy do not remain 
satisfied with this unfinished condition of this 
purely Protestant cathedral. From time to 
time attempts have been made to gather the 
requisite funds, and commissions have been 
appointed to study up the style of decoration 
for the great dome. This dome furnishes a 
most splendid opportunity for master work. 
It has capacities especially grand, and it is, 
therefore, with hesitation and trembling that 
even the most brave and determined body of 
commissioners have approached their work, 
and have hesitated to report a plan. Mean- 
time from a variety of sourees funds have 
been gathered, and are invested to meet the 
expense of the great work when it shall be 
attempted. The thanksgiving jubilee on the 
occasion of the restoration of the Prince of 
Wales added some sixty-six thousand pounds 
to this fund, and private parties are from time 
demonstrating their interest in the successful 
completion of the work by generous contribn- 
tions. The “ Royal Institute of British Arch- 
itects” is making this decoration the subject 
of careful study and discussion. The scheme 
of Mr. Alfred Stevens, one of the ablest Brit- 
ish artists, to treat the dome in pictorial mo- 
saic is gaining favor. The fears that such 
treatment might. have the effect to decrease 
the apparent height of the dome, or destroy 
in a measure the magnificent distance which 
is now its characteristic, have been somewhat 
dissipated by discovering that Sir Christopher 
Wren had originally designed that it should 
be treated with color, and that presumably he 
must have made allowance for any such pos- 
sible apparent lowering of the dome. Re- 
cently, however, according to a Florence cor- 
respondent of the London. Times, there appears 
to be developing in this artistic city of Flor- 
ence among its English art residents a counter 
scheme for the finishing of this dome. Mr. C. 
H. Wilson, the author of the well known 


“Life of Michael Angelo,” and R. P. Pullan, 
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a noted architect, have for years been engaged 
on this study of “How shall we finish St. 
Paul’s?” The one principle to which these 
able artists adhere, and of which their design 
is an example, is that in all such work the 
architectural unity should be made the sine 
qua non of the employment of pictorial ap- 
pliances, and that the painting or sculpture 
should distinctly be conformed to the archi- 
tectural composition. In the advocacy of this 
principle they are simply following the path 
80 clearly marked out by the Greeks, the By- 
zantine masters, and that modern corypheus 
of architects, Michael Angelo. What subject, 
then, by its entirety and unity of treatment 
would furnish at the same time both an-.illus- 
tration and an illumination of the architec- 
ture itself? Messrs. Wilson and Pullan con- 
ceive that the Te Deum is such subject, and 
their design is based upon the union of the 
human and angelic elements recognized in 
this grand hymn of the universal Church. 
“All earth doth worship thee, the Father, 
everlasting,” is to be combined with the clauses, 
“To thee all angels cry aloud,” and “the holy 
Church throughout all the world doth acknowl- 
edge thee.” The general design would be de- 
veloped thus: At the base of the dome (divided 
into eight sections by eight ribs) are eight 
thrones, on which are seated as many prophets; 
over the cornice of each, to carry the human 
element up into the angelic, stands an angel 
erect. Next above this group would be a 
series of men of all nations, representing the 
Chureh—* The holy Church throughout all 
the exrth doth acknowledge thee ;” then next 
higher up the dome would be an array of 
martyrs—“ The noble army of martyrs praise 
thee;”’ next in order the apostles—“ The glo- 
rious company of apostles praise thee ;” while 
still above them, filling the space around the 
lantern and vanishing in space, are angels, 
cherubim, and seraphim casting their crowns 
before the Lamb, who himself forms the grand 
central figure in the cupola of the lantern, 
This very imperfect sketch will give the gen- 
era! conception, while the details and the final 
execution of the plan, in any way worthy of 
its noble and inspiring spirit, will require the 
very best artistic talent which Britain may 
boast. Wecan only add that this theme seems 
to be growing in favor, and every one must 
acknowledge that it would secure most effect- 
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ually the two objects aimed at by the designers, 
namely, unity of thought, and the appropriate 
illumination and decoration of an architect- 
ural monument. The proper.execution of this 
grand and most-inspiring theme would go very 
far towards relieving St. Paul’s from that cold 
and barren appearance which causes disap- 
pointment to every visitor. 


ART vs. JOBBERY. 

THE action of the municipality of Paris in 
providing statues for the niches on the fagades 
of the Hotel de Ville, and the somewhat sim- 
ilar course pursued by the Dean and Chapter 
of Lichfield Cathedral, to ornament the newly 
restored west front of this famous structure, 
have awakened a tempest of scornful and 
withering criticism from many of the best 
Continental and English art journals. The 
Paris scheme was nothing more or less than 
the degradation of the sculptor to the position 
of a common stone-mason. The Lichfield 
scheme has a clause that saves it from this 
complete prostitution of art. The dean re- 
serves to himself the control of the subjects of 
the statues—keeping a list of the saints, kings, 
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prophets, etc., which are to be represented in 
his own hands, and dictating the style of rep. 
resentation. The aim is to obtain as many 
subscriptions as possible of two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars each, and this sum is to be 
given for each statue furnished. The dean 
also reserves the right of selecting his seulp- 
tors, in order to secure some harmony in 
the exeention of the work. So far it may be 
well. Yet it must be a cause of deep regret 
that two bodies of men so high in authority 
as the municipality of Paris and the Dean 
and Chapter of Lichfield should set so un- 
worthy an example of the prostitution of high 
art in buildings which are to be truly mon- 
umental, The contrast between the patient 
honesty of the votive offerings of the- me. 
dizval centuries and this mechanical jobbery 
of the nineteenth century awakens in our minds 
a train of questionings as to the connection of 
the business spirit and hard utilitarian enter. 
prise of this age with the encouragement of 
true high art in those who would patiently 
pursue it. This is a question very far-reach- 
ing in ils consequences, and requires much 
care for a satisfactory answer. 
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Singing AND HEattH.—So many injuries 
to the health have been attributed by the pub- 
lic—and, perhaps, also by a portion of the 
medical profession—to frequent and prolonged 
use of the voice as to demand just such a care- 
ful and impartial investigation of the alleged 
ill consequences of singing as is found in an 
article by S. M. Wassiljew, of St. Petersburg. 
Although it presents no novel views, it is of 
value as showing the result of his examination 
of two hundred and twenty-two singers whose 
ages varied from nine to fifty-three years, 
These were examined in reference to size, chest 
circumference, and breathing capacity. Among 
the principal deductions to be drawn from 
these examinations we observe in particular 
that vocal training appears to exert a remark- 
ably beneficial influence upon cases having a 
tendency to consumption. Contrary, also, to 
popular impression, emphysema is not super- 
induced by this form of exercise. The follow- 
ing are some of the conclusions of the author 





of the paper: The circumference of the chest 
is greater in vocalists than in non-singers. 
This difference increases, not only with varia- 
tions in size and age, but also with the num- 
ber of years spent in singing. Not only the 
circumference but the chest capacity is greater 
in singers. It increases with size (up to the 
average), with age (up to twenty-four years) 
and with the number of years of vocal train- 
ing, more of course in their earlier than in 
their later years. 

Vital capacity of lungs is greater in singers, 
and increases as training in singing goes on, 
It is greater even in singers of consumptive 
families than in other healthy persons, While 
laryngeal catarrh is common, bronchial ex 
tarrh is quite rare among singers. ‘Their 
mortality is slight. Few die of phthisis. A 
not unfrequent affection, even among temper 
ate singers, is Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 
Singing is an excellent prophylactic against 
phthisis and is the best means of developing 
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and strengthening the chest, ranking, indeed, 
above ordinary gymnastics. 


Tur Untra-Gaseous State OF MATTER— 
One of the most important discoveries in mo- 
Jecular physics is undoubtedly that just com- 
municated to the Royal Society by Dr. Crooks. 
It has been so long taken for granted that 
there could be but the three conditions of 
matter—the solid, liquid, and gaseous—that it 
comes upon us with downright surprise to 
hear of « fourth state in which matter can ex- 
ist—the “ultra-gaseous.” But there can be 
little donbt that Dr. Crooks has proved this. 
Hitherto it would seem the “ether” of astro- 
nomers has been purely hypothetical, but now 
it must be accepted as a reality. 


PHoTOGRAPHY IN Bankinc.—A London 
paper states that the Bank of France has for 
some time past employed a photographer as a 
detective in examining suspicious documents, 
and more recently has placed a secreted studio 
in a gallery behind the cashiers. Hidden be- 
hind some heavy curtain the camera stands 
ready for work, and at a signal from any of 
the cashiers the photographer secures the like- 
ness of any suspected customer. It is also re- 


ported that in the principal banking establish- 
ment of Paris several frauds have lately been 
detected by the camera, which, under some 


circumstances exercise a sharper vision than 
the human eye. Where an erasure has been 
made, for instance, the camera shows it at 
once, let the spot be ever so small or smoothly 
rubbed over, while a figure, that to the eye has 
been perfectly scratched out, is clearly repro- 
duced in the photograph of the document. 


AMERICAN CoTLERY.—The president of a 
Connecticut cutlery company ~has invaded 
Sheffield, the home of the edge-tool trade in 
England, and has engaged one hundred of its 
best workmen to come with their families 
to his factory in Connecticut. They are on 
the way, and will be followed by a large 
number of skilled edge-tool makers from 
Germany. Other Connecticut workers of iron 
and steel have recently built up a large 
and flourishing trade in Australia and some 
other colonies of Great Britain. These signs 
of the development of American trade are full 
of meaning to those who are studying the con- 
dition of England. No subject at the present 
time so holds the attention of thoughtful men 
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in that country as the great and, advancing 
power of America in the markets where Eng- 
land has in years past been foremost, and 
America’s influence upon her home agricul- 
ture and manufactures, the fountains from 
which come her life-blood. The fertile plaina 
of onr great West are sending to her grain 
and meat in large quantities, and at prices for 
which they can not be produced in England 
without loss; and it is announced in the 
House of Commons that farming in England 
has ceased to be profitable. Even her own 
colonies close their doors against her goods, 
and in some of them the trade of American 
manufacturers is growing as rapidly as hers 
now is passing away. To many of those who 
formerly bought her finished goods she can 
now send only raw material. Her farmers see 
no profit in raising crops, and her workmen 
see less and less money with which to buy 
them. Her statesmen may soon be confronted 
by internal troubles for which it will be hard 
to find a remedy. 


EDUCATION IN THE KitcHEN.—Friends of 
genuine social improvement may congratulate 
themselves that the progress of education is 
beginning to take effect on this important de- 
partment of domestic life. Cooking schools 
are springing up in many places in this coun- 
try and in England, but the English are taking 
the lead in organizing them as a part of their 
national and common-school system. Of the 
importance, the imperative necessity, of this 
movement there can not be the slightest ques- 
tion. Our kitchens, as is perfectly notorious, 
are the fortified intrenchments of ignorance, 
prejudice, irrational habits, and mental va- 
cuity; and the result is that Americans are 
liable to the reproach of suffering beyond any 
other people from wasteful, unpalatable, un- 
healthful, and monotonous cooking. Consid- 
ering our resources and vaunted education and 
intelligence of American women, this reproach 
is just. Our kitchens are, in fact, almost 
abandoned to the cantrol of low Irish, stupid 
negroes, and raw servile menials that pour in 
upon us from various foreign countries. We 
profess to believe in the potency of education 
and are applying it to all other interests and in- 
dustries, excepting only that fundamental art of 
the preparation and use of food to sustain life, 
which involves more of economy, enjoyment, 
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health, spirits, and the power of effective labor 
than any other subject taught in the schools. 
We abound in female seminaries and colleges, 
high schools and normal schools, supported 
by burdensome taxes, in which every thing is 
studied except that practical art which is a 
daily and vital necessity in all the households 
of the land. 


Uses oF THE Hop-PLant.—Dr. Emil Pott 
calls attention to the many useful purposes for 
which various parts of the hop-plant may be 
applied over and above the mere production 
of the umbels employed in brewing, to which 
alone the grower’s care appears to be given 
at the present time. In the first place, the 
tendrils furnish a good vegetable wax, and a 
juice from which a reddish-brown coloring 
matier may be extracted; further, their ashes 
are greatly valued in the manufacture of cer- 
tain Bohemian glass wares. Of still greater 
importance is the fact that a pulp for paper- 
making can be prepared from them, and 
though the goods manufactured from them 
can not be satisfactorily bleached, very service- 
able unbleached papers and card-boards are 
obtained from this raw material. The fibers 
can also be used in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. Experiments in this direction extend 
to a date far back, and in Sweden yarn and 
linen making from hop fibers has long been an es- 
tablished branch of industry which isconstantly 
increasing in importance and extent. The 
separation of the fibers has hithereto presented 
considerable difficulties; but these appear to 
be effectually overcome by the process re- 
cently devised by Dr. Weiss, of Neutomischel, 
of steeping them for twenty-four hours in 
water containing five per cent of sulphuric 
acid. Another use to which hop twigs may be 
put is that of basket and wicker work. Lastly, 
it must not be forgotten that the young shoots 
form a very palatable vegetable, not inferior 
to asparagus in delicacy of flavor, while the 
Jeaves and the spent hops thembelves supply 
an excellent food for live stock generally, and 
especially for sheep. 


A Naturat Soap Mine.—On Smith’s Creek, 
Elko County, Nevada, there is a most remark- 
able stratum of steatite resting horizontally in 
a steep bluff of volcanic matter which flanks 
the eastern side of Smith’s Creek Valley. 
This stratum is from three to ten feet in di- 
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ameter, is easily worked, and is a veritable 
soap mine. In fact the farmers, cattle men, 
and sheep herders in that region all use this 
natural article for washing purposes. Chem-' 
ically considered this peculiar clay is a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina, magnesia, potash, 
and lime. When the steatite is first dug from 
the stratum it looks precisely like immense 
masses of Castile sonp, the mottling element 
being a small percentage of iron oxid. The 
Virginia (Nevada) Chronicle says that a firm 
in Elko have undertaken to introduce this 
natural soap into the market. It is similar 
in’ appearance to the Castile soap sold in large 
bars. Nothing is added to the mineral but a 
trifle more alkali and some scenting extracts, 
Ita detersive qualities are as powerful as those 
of any manufactured soap. 


LEMON VERBENA.— The well-known fra- 
grant lemon verbena (Lippta citriodora) is re- 
garded among the Spanish people as a fine 
stomachic and cordial. It is either used in 
the form of a cold decoction, sweetened, or 
five or six leaves put into a tea-cup, and ordi- 
nary hot tea poured over them. The author 
of a recent work, “Among the Spanish Peo- 
ple,” says that the flavor of the tea thus pre- 
pared is “simply delicious, and no one who 
has once drunk his Pekoe with it will ever 
again drink it without a sprig of lemon ver- 
bena.” And he further makes the statement, 
more important than all the rest, if true, that 
is, that if this decoction be used no one need 
ever suffer from flatulence, nervousness, chol- 
era, diarrhea, or loss of appetite. 


_ 


BrEADTH OF THE UnttTep Srares.— Few 
people are aware that the proud boast that 
the sun never sets on the British Empire is 
equally applicable to the United States, In- 
stead of being the western limit of the Union, 
San Francisco is only about midway between 
the farthest Aleutian Isle, acquired by our 
purchase of Alaska, and Eastport, Maine. 
Our territory extends through 197° of longi- 
tude, or 17° more than half-way round the 
globe. When the sun is giving its final gleam 
to our westernmost isle, on the confines of 
Behring’s Sea, it is already flooding the fields 
and forests of Maine with its morning light, 
and in the eastern part of the State is more 
than an hour high. At the very moment 
when the Aleutian fisherman, warned by the 
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approaching shades of night, is pulling his 
canoe towards the shore, the wood-chopper of 
Maine is beginning to make the forest echo 
with the sound of his ax. 


TypHoiw Fever AnD Ice.—Dr. Austin 
Flint says that ice may contain the germs of 
typhoid fever. ‘The theory has been often 
stated and quite generally believed that freez- 
ing destroys the germs; but Dr. Flint is per- 
suaded to the contrary, and the Popular Science 
Monthly asks: “ Now, whence comes our ice 
supply? Often from shallow reservoirs in the 
midst of neighborhoods of large towns, pur- 
posely made to receive surface drainage from 
all around, under the erroneous idea that ho 
harm will ensue, as freezing is supposed to 
purify and render harmless what migh@ other- 
wise be objectiorable. Great quantities of ice 
are taken from canals, from creeks, from stag- 
nant ponds, and from streams that are either 
the natural or artificial recipients of surface 
drainage, of the out-pourings of sewers, and of 
uncleanliness from various sources.” This is 
an important point for sanitarians in these 
days of “mysterious epidemics” to bear in 
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mind. Much of the ice consumed in a city 
is cut in the canal at the wide waters, some 
of it probably in water flooded on land 
for the purpose of an ice harvest, and if, as it 
is stated, such ice may contain fever germs, 
consumers should be particular to get their ice 
only from those who cut it in the most heslih- 
ful waters. 


Losses BY YELLOW Frever.—J. M. Keating, 
in his “ History of the Yellow Fever Epidemic 
of 1878,” states its cost to the country at twen- 
ty-five thousand lives and two hundred mill- 
ion dollars of pecuniary loss in one form or 
another. The whole country shared in this 
tremendous expense, and it is concerned deeply 
in the question of its possible repetition. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the city of 
Memphis lost five thousand one hundred and 
fifty lives, out of a population of twenty thou- 
sand, more than four thousand of them being 
of white people, while the whole number of 
white inhabitants was but six thousand. Be- 
sides that, its industrial life was suspended 
for three months, and its material interesis 
well-nigh ruined. 
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Doré’s Last ConTRIBUTION TO SACRED 
Art.—The readers of the REPostrory are prob- 
ably aware that Londoa possesses a “ Doré Gal- 
lery.” This place in Bond Street has recently 
been greatly enriched by the addition of two 
new and colossal pictures from the brush of 
the celebrated French artist. Both these works 
treat religious subjects, and are intended to 
complete the series of paintings of the London 
Doré Collection of Sacred Art, which pre- 
viously comprised the “ Entry into Jerusalem,” 
the “ Pretorium,” the “Moses and the Bra- 
zen Serpent,” the “Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” 
the “ Triumph of Christianity,” and the “ Mar- 
tyrs in the Arena,” All of these were splendid 
subjects to the artist for the exercise of his 
original and peculiar powers. The new works 
are called the “Ascension” and the “ Ecce 
Homo,” the former being twenty feet in height 
by thirteen feet six inches in breadth. The 
principal figure in the “Ascension ” stands in 
the middle distance and is eight feet high, 





while the height of the angels in the fore- 
ground, which are only shown at half length, 
is thought to be at least ten feet. A writer in 
the London Telegraph points out how artists 
who have essayed to modify and transpose 
Raphael’s arrangements in his “ Transfigura- 
tion” have failed disastrously, and then ob- 
serves that Doré having sternly resolved to 
reject all kinds of modification of the conven- 
tional aspect of a miraculous occurrence, has 
boldly struck out a new and original line for 
himself. The apostles are eliminated from 
the foreground and relegated to a subordinate 
position in the extreme distance, while earthly 
objects are almost altogether discarded, and 
the attention of the spectator, who is assumed 
to be in mid air, is thus absorbed by the super- 
natural aspect of the event. ‘“ We gaze,” he 
says, “straight into a radiant mass of angels. 
Above them, just touching a billow of fleecy 
clouds, softly soars heavenwards the central 
figure, while highest of all, in a blaze of light, 
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the legions of the heavenly host await him. 
The attitude of the figure is simply marvelous 
in its grace and lightness.” In the “ Ecce 
Homo” the central figure clad in the purple 
robe of mockery, and wearing the crown of 
thorns stands in a meek but august attitude 
on the stairs leading to the Pretorium, while 
Pilate is seated in the judgment-seat within. 
On either side of Christ are the Roman sol- 
diers and the chief priests and elders, and in 
the foreground is the noisy mob. “ Doré,” 
suy the same writer, “has infused pictorial in- 
terest of the very strongest kind into the scene, 
while the figure of Christ is, perhaps, in draw- 
ing, in modeling, in color, and in sublimity of 
resignation and in the expression the finest 
figure that Gustave Doré has ever painted.” 


THE BtisHop oF NATAL AND THE ZULU 
War.—Bishop Colenso has ordered the fol- 
Jowing prayer to be used during the continu- 
ance of the Zulu war: “O Eternal Lord God, 
through whose inscrutable providence it has 
come to pass that the terrible scourge of war 
is laid by our hands upon a neighboring peo- 
ple, we humbly commend to thy mercy all 
those whose office it is to rule all this time, 
and all who shall be called to take part in the 
conflict. Thou knowest, Heavenly Father, 
what lessons we Christians need to be taught, 
though it be by suffering even unto death as 
well as the ignorant heathens with whom we 
fight. We pray that in our different stations 
we may lay to heart thy divine teaching, and do 
our duty in all things as in thy sight. O 
thou, who alone art just and right, a God of 
truth and without iniquity, watch over, we 
beseech thee, all near and dear to us, and all 
our fellow-men, whether black or white, en- 
gaged in this deadly struggle. In thy wis- 
dom, we pray thee, Merciful Father, overrule 
all events for good, and in thine own time 
restore to us, and to those whose land we have 
invaded, the blessings of peace, for thy name’s 
sake declared to us in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


. 


INTOLERANCE IN InELAND.—There are un- 
told troubles in Ireland,—in beautiful Ireland, 
in the picturesque Connemara. ‘The Roman- 
ists ure getting rather lawless there and are 
acting on the principle that the Protestants 
have no rights a Roman Catholic Irishman is 
bound to respect. This isn’t the first time re- 





ligions fanaticism has reigned in the green 
isle, but it is rather late in the nineteenth 
century to read of such outrages as are com- 
mitied in a land claiming British rule, 
Among other unwelcome tidings we hear that 
a Protestant mission school-house was recently 
attacked by a mob of thirty persons, who came 
not from Connemara itself but from a distance, 
though we know not how great a distance. 
By this mob the house of learning was wrecked, 
the windows were broken, the doors and print- 
ing-presses destroyed, and the Bibles thrown 
into the sea. To complete the outrage the 
wife and son of the Scripture-reader were as- 
saulted. At another school a very respectable 
young woman was attacked by two other 
women, who told her to say her prayers ag 
they had come to murder her. They then 
threw stones at her, some of which passed very 
near her head. A memorial from the Protest- 
ant clergy in the district has been forwarded 
to the lord-lieutenant, in which they say 


their people have been subjected to a series of * 


cruel assaults since their first complaint, both 
parents and children having been attacked 
and beaten while walking quietly on the 
roads, ‘They ask for a further inquiry and 
for such vigorous action as shall lead the 
humblest members of their flocks to feel that 
they will be protected in the discharge of their 
duty. A queer country this where such peti- 
tions are needed, and a queer Christianity this 
Church of Rome indulges in. 


Wircn Burnine 1n Russra.— Adventists 
in America do not have a world-monopoly in 
the offering of human sacrifices. There are 
other countries laying claim to the civilizing 
influences of the nineteenth century, yet as 
benign as the region in New England where a 
child was recently sacrificed by its own parent. 
In Russia, however, excesses of this kind are 
not committed in the private precincts of the 
home but in the market place, and the whole 
village bears witness to the deed. Thus very 
recently the inhabitants of a Russian village 
gathered to burn an old woman for being 
witch, and they celebrated the event with an 
enthusiasm that reminds of old Salem ex- 
periences of two hundred years ago. Had the 
village police been content with the bribe 
which on such occasions prevents publicity, 
we might never have known of the massacre. 
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CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


But it so happened in this instance that the 
officer, made the affair known, and this fact 
deserves to be stated, for it is n’t very often that 
a Russian officer refuses to be bribed—he ex- 
pects to make money out of his office outside 
of his salary. The rural policeman of Wrat- 
shevo, in the province of Novgorod, is the one 
honest officer of whom the poet writes : 
“So let his name through Europe ring, 
A man of meau estate, 
Who refused a bribe in Russian coin, 
Because his soul was great.’’ 
The St. Petersburg Messenger will tell you 
what the man’s name is, for that fearless 
ournal records the entire transaction, and 
Wratshevo is in “a deadly junk.” If the ezar 
should send Kauffmann to them he would 
know how to revenge that witch. He prac- 
ticed the art of burning on a large scale in 
Turkistan. 


Rexicious MisceLtLany.—Tell it not in 
Gath. A mining town in Marquette County, 
Michigan, is to have a new church, solely 
Protestant, but not denominatiofhal in any 
sense; and an iron-mining company is 80 
pleased over the venture that it has con- 
tributed one thousand dollars to aid it, 
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—The colored Baptists of Alabama have 
sustained at Selma, during the past year, a 
theological and normal school with two hun- 
dred and fifty-two students, and have not only 
kept out of debt for current expenses, but have 
paid one thousand dollars besides on the pur- 
chase price of the buildings and grounds, 
Who is the financier in that body? We want 
him for our white Churches. 

—England is going wild over Talmage. In 
the heat of Summer the poor man is hurried 
ubout as though he were in the Arctic zone 
and needed exercise. And when we remember 
how he does stir naturally, we are led to won- 
der how he stands the ado made over him. 
To one London audience he was introduced as 
“the greatest word painter the age has pro- 
duced ”—a phrase showing that others are 
feeling the effects of this great pressure be- 
sides Talmage. On another occasion the 
throng was so unmanageable that his carriage 
was nearly broken to pieces, so enthusiastic 
was the crowd, « behavior showing that the 


‘crowd was not wholly made up of Christians, 


or they would have taken better care of an- 
other’s property. But there is no accounting 
for taste. 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


Tae SEA oF GALI.EE.—Professor Bartlett 
has done a service to our Bible students in the 
publication of his most excellent description 
of the Holy Land and its sacred places. We 
have not in a long time come across a better 
piece of travel narrative than his picture of 
the Sea of Galilee, and we know our readers 
will thank us for ite insertion here: 


Riding by the foot of Hattin, over the place 
where, seven hundred years ago, Saladin anni- 
hilated the Crusaders’ power in Palestine, we 
at length reached a ridge where we looked out 
on the distant hills of Bashan, and down. far 
below us upon a dark blue pear or harp shaped 
sheet of water, lying snugly in a deep inclosure 
of high brown hills. Though less than thirteen 
miles long and seven miles broad, yet measured 
by the events it has witnessed, it is a kind of 
Pacific Ocean—it was the Sea of Galilee. As 
we moved over the long way downward to its 
level, six hundred and fifty feet below the Med- 





iterranean Sea, we had time to grasp and fix its 
whole aspect and surroundings. It lacks bold- 
ness of outline, for its hills slope gradually back 
from the shore, or leave a narrow plain, as at 
Gennesaret and Butiha. But the lights and 
shadows lie sweetly on the hill-sides at night 
and morning: the northern end is broken into 
pleasant little bays, and Hermon looms grandly 
up beyond, far off, yet seemingly near. The 
whole aspect of the lake is one that suggests 
the thought 'and the lack of beautiful homes. 
It was still a long ride to the lake. The region 
we were passing, once brimful of life and ac- 
tivity, was utterly forsaken now. The entire 
lake lay spread before us, and nearly the whole 
of its coast line along or near which once lay 
the cities Tarichea, Tiberias, Hippo, Gamala, 
Gergesa, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, Mag- 
dala, and Beth Arbel; of these cities Tiberias 
once had its Senate of six hundred; Gamala 
was able to resist and defeat Vespasian at the 
head of three legions, and when captured by 
Vespasian and Titus it lost four thousand in the 


































































































































































































































































city, mentioned but once in the New Testament, 
has been a chief home of Jewish learning since 
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fight and five thousand who hurled themselves, 
or were pushed down the precipices, while Tar- 
ichea, according to Josephus, was able at one 
time to furnish sixteen thousand five hundred 
for slaughter in a sea fight with the Romans, 
twelve hundred slain in cold blood in the Sta- 
dium, six thousand captive youths to dig for 
Nero in the isthmus, and thirty thousand four 
hundred to be sold into slavery. The only ex- 
isting visible representatives of all this strength 
and activity were the wretched little clusters of 
huts called Mejdel (Magdala) and the shrunken 
Tiberias with its two thousand inhabitants. 
From our path not a vestige of the other places 
could be discerned. It was near sunset when 
we entered Tiberias. We followed the road 
through the gate, but could easily have passed 
through the rents in the walls. The now squalid 


the destruction of Jerusalem. Here the Jeru- 
stlem Talmud was completed, and here is now 
what may be called the present Theological 
School of the Jews. 


THE SApPHtRE.—T wo little boys in Ceylon 


ure reported to have found, recently, a sapphire _ 


weighing two pounds, and worth $50,000. If 
we may believe the ancient notion that super- 
natural influences are imprisoned in precious 
stones, then the gem which these two Cingalese 
lads have picked up might, if properly en- 
graved, be used as a panacea for all the ills 
that ever affected modern mortals. The isl- 
and of Ceylon has for ages been a vast treas- 
ure-store of gems and even the rapacity of the 
old Roman adventurers failed to exhaust its 
riches, Of all these brilliant gems none was 
more highly esteemed by the ancients than the 
sapphire. Solinus describes it as a stone of 
great price, but liable to exhibit defects, and 
as “the gem that feels the influence of the air 
and sympathizes with the heavens, and does 
not shine equally if the sky be cloudy and 
bright.” Pliny’s description, distinguishing it 
from the amethyst, is remarkably fine. He 
say the difference between them consists in 
this: “That the violet splendor of the ame- 
thyst is diluted in the supphire, and, so far 
from filling the eye, does not even touch it, 
fading away more speedily than the flower 
(hyacinthus) of the same name.” Then the 
stone was not only valued for its extreme 
beauty, but also for its hardness, it being only 
second to the diamond in that respect. On 
this account, in old times it was used uncut 
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and only rudely polished. In fact, before the 
days of Caesar engraved sapphires were hardly 
known. Mr. King, of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, England, a great authority on gems, 
however, stutes that a small Etruscan scarab 
on an inferior variety of the stone has come 
under his notice, and he has also seen a splen- 
did head of Jupiter cut in sapphire in the 
purest style of ancient Greek art. This gem 
was discovered ornamenting the pommel of a 
Turkish dagger, “the intaglio turned down- 
ward, and the back of the stone rudely faceted 
by the Oriental lapidary into whose hands it 
had fallen, an additional proof of its genuine 
antiquity.” One of the most celebrated of all 
engraved sapphires is the great signet of the 
august Emperor Constantine, which weighs 
fifty-three carats. Time was when the sap- 
phire was supposed to possess extraordinary 
moral influences and spiritual potencies; but 
nowadays it is only a luxury amid luxuries, 
and this newly discovered stone will no doubt 
be prized merely as a jewel or a work of art, 


THose Goop OLp TimEs.—We hear nows 
days a great deal about “the good old times,” 
and yet there is many a day in our year that 
could only be changed for one of y¢ ancient 
days with considerable loss to ourselves and a 
not inconsiderable gain to our ancestry. Aside 
from modern improvements, which make life, 
richer and more comfortable, and, therefore, 
more enjoyable, there are many changes for 
the better in government and social life too. 
One is forcibly impressed with these beneficent 
changes after a reading of Langenscheidt’s 
curious publication on Berlin life in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. We make much 
ado about the czar’s severe measures at the 
Russian capital where Nihilists render the 
existence of peaceful citizens an impossibility 
without them, and yet here is an account of 
the city on the Spree, in its most peaceful 
days under the genile rule of a Frederic a 
century ago when, as Professor Langenscheidt 
tells us no one could leave the country without 
a special pass, on penalty of losing the whole 
of his property ; burghers accused of theft or 
murder were put to the torture, and hanged if 


they confessed their guilt; even fraudulent. 


bankruptcy was punished by hanging. A boy 
ten years old was hanged for stealing a street- 
lantern. How many of our urchins we should 


pene ire es 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


lose were that law in force among us here! 
In building for themselves homes the burghers 
were expected to consult the king’s pleasure, 
and so at one time all new structures were 
reared in a particular section of the city called 
after him the “ Friedrichstadt,” because he 
desired that section to be improved most, and 
he persisted in his demand even after a num- 
ber of houses could find no occupant and their 
builders saw themselves brought to ruin by 
this strange course. There was no Bergh at 
that time to interfere with cruelty to animals, 
but the old king was enough for all offenders 
of society. He made the punishment for driy- 
ing too fast in the streets twenty-five blows 
with a stick, and frequently his majesty ex- 
ecuted the law himself, especially when the 
offender happened to be a courtier. The long 
knotty stick of white horn with which he used 
to beat the princes and princesses thus became 
an object of historical interest. And as the 
king beat his own household and those within 
reach, so those below him enforced the law to 
their fancy. The officers thrashed the ser- 
geants, the sergeants the privates, employers 
their servants, Street fights were of daily oc- 
currence and the victims were most frequently 
the police, whose office was considered dishon- 
orable. The good days of civil service reform 
they too prayed as earnestly for as we do 
now. All appointments in the state had to, be 
purchased. The privy councilorship cost five 
hundred thalers, an ordinary councilorship 
three hundred thalers, a private secretaryship 
two hundred thalers. 
salaried posts. 


And none of these were 
They were held much higher. 
Thus for an appoiniment the salary of which 
was ten thalers the price was six hundred 
thalers, They must have been very elemen- 
tary students in mathematics or how could 
they have ever hoped to make that investment 
pay, unless, indeed,—but then it won’t do to 
imagine corruption in civil service as possible 
in the days of our forefathers. 


CurrosttrEs In EnGiisH.—What a strange 


tongue our English is! A Frenchman finds it 
80 difficult that he prefers the guillotine to an 
extended course of English instruction, and a 
German looks at the task in wild despair and 
longs for an early relief by death. We may 
laugh at it; but it’s no joke to a foreigner to 
get hold of the pronounciation of one word, 
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after many sleepless nights of toil, then to find 
alas that the addition of a single letter so 
changes the pronunciation of the word that it 
were difficult to recognize it by daylight even 
with a lantern at one’s nose. The letter ¢ 
changes a lover into clover; d turns a crow 
into a crowd ; k gives us keyed from eyed; g 
changes a son into song; / transforms a pear 
into a pearl; s changes a hoe into a shoe; ¢ 
makes bought from bough; w makes of omen 
the most agreeable of «ll God’s creatures, 
women. Little wonder that some one has 
called our alphabet pugnacious, and declares 
that he has known the time when 6 fit, d cried, 
n“raged, and z pounded. 


Macactay’s “Cock Sure.” — Macaulay 
was a very clever man, and he knew it. He 
had also a way of letting people know that he 
knew it. But if his egotism was great, his 
learning and abilities were also great. Few 
men have had greater confidence in the extent 
and exactitude of their own information. A 
capital anecdote is told of Lord Palmerston in 
relation to Macaulay. “I wish,” said Pal- 
merston on one occasion, “ that I were only as 
sure of one thing as Tom Macaulay is cock 
sure of every thing.” ‘This element of “cock 
sureness” was a very conspicuous one in 
Macaulay’s character. In many men it might 
have been a vice, in him it proved a virtue. 
He was never known to be caught at a disad- 
vantage. 


THE Danish Porer Grunprvie, in M, 
Gosse’s opinion, is of foreign writers the one 
most near to Carlyle in temperament. ’ He saw 
him in July, 1872, when he was the oldest 
poet then alive in Europe, and he seemed the 
oldest man he had ever looked upon. For 
one of ninety he could not be called infirm. 
He looked like a troll from some cave in 
Norway, and as if he might have been cen- 
turies old. Seen in the pulpit, for this poet 
was a preacher, too, he looked like some for- 
gotten Druid that had survived from Mona 
and could not die. The next day he took to 
his bed, “and in a montlr the great old man 
was dead.” Like Carlyle’s genius, he was de- 
structive. Throughout his.long life he glori- 
fied in opposing himself to conventional forms . 
and conventional aspirations. In the mere act 
of fighting he seemed to find exhilaration for 
both soul and body. 
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Tue eighth volume of M’Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia (Pet—Re) has appeared, 
a fact in which many will rejoice on account 
of both the intrinsic value of the work and of 
their long waiting to complete their sets begun 
so long ago. If, after an old-time fashion, a 
catch-title were needed for this work, one 
might borrow the name of a New Jersey town, 
and designate it “ Lang-a-coming.” And not 
only do the successive volumes follow each 
other with the long interval of a year between 
each two, but also the end which at first was 
with the sixth volume, recedes almost as fast as 
the work advances. There are yet eight and a 
half of the twenty-six letters to be served. This 
last volume disposes of one and two halves— 
and half of them,S, T, V, and W, are of those 
largely used as initials of the class of subjects 
to be treated. We therefore bespeak the read- 
er’s patience; there will need be at least three, 
perhaps four volumes more, and as they come 
forth like the earth’s harvest, annually, it will 
be easy to reckon up when the end will be; 
though the editor hints at ashorter time. The 
ninth volume is said to be already one-half 
printed. The value of the work, while it af- 
fords some compensation for its long coming, 
also makes its slow progress a greater annoy- 
ance. But evidently the evil is unavoidable. 
No one would have the work hurried to the 
injury of its execution, and probably no one 
is more annoyed and burdened by the delay 
of its completion than the principal editor 
himself. 

The volume has 1,086 pages—double col- 
umns, 86 lines to a column, or 172 to each 
page—a page of the Cyclopedia is equal to 
over two and a half of this magazine, and the 
whole volume las nearly twice the matter of 
our English Bible, of which the last eight are 
oecupied by a “List of Articles.” The six 
preliminary pages, Title, Preface, etc., are not 
included in this enumeration. By such an 
estimate of its amount of matter some notion 
of the vastness of the work may be made; 
but of the amount of patient and “painful” 
labor necessarily devoted to it no one can 
form any idea that has not had some experi- 
ence in that kind of work. And it is only an 
act of justice to certify that every part indi- 





cates that nowhere is the needed work with. 
held. Every-where is seen the evidence of 
learned and skilled labor, of professional cley- 
erness, and of not a little humdrum drudg- 
ery—diligently and conscientiously rendered, 

Among the articles falling by alphabetical 
arrangement in this volume are a number of 
very considerable importance. Of Biblical 
subjects we have, Peter, filling (with his two 
epistles) over twenty pages; Pharaoh, ten 
pages; Pharisees, eight; Pheenicia, fourteen; 
Plagues, ten; Poetry (Hebrew), fourteen; 
Priest (Hebrew), fourteen; Prophecy and 
Prophets, eighteen ; Proverbs (Book of), nine; 
Psalms (Book of), eleven; Quotations (Bib- 
lical), ten; Revelation (Book of) nine. Of 
articles devoted to ecclesiastical matters, there 
are Popes, filling nine pages; Presbyterian 
Churches, thirty-five; Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, twenty; The Reformation, sixteen; 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, ten. Among the 
personal or biographical articles there are 
sketches of Philo, of six pages; of Plato, ten; 
Pythagoras, four; Plutarch, two; and Priestley, 
three. Rather singularly the name of Polo- 
nius does not appear. 


Most of these longer 
articles are elaborate discussions (condensed 
of course) of their subject, and abounding 
with valuable information. 

Among the writers, the editor-in-chief, Dr. 
James Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
appears to be his own best contributor, as to 


both quantity and quality. Professor J. H. 
Worman, himself a living cyclopzedia, is also 
a large contributor. We also met with the 
names of Dr. Kidder, James Porter, J. How- 
ard Smith, Winchell and Woolsey, and Messrs, 
De Vinne, Lacroix, Schem, and Sooy. 

Our examination of this volume, which has 
been both extensive and thorough, has im- 
pressed us, more than ever before was the case, 
that the work is one of very great value—fill- 
ing an important place—without a rival, ina 
manner that should be highly satisfactory to 
the Christian scholars of the land. The pub- 
lisher’s part of the work is well done. We 
trust that the demand for the work may be 
such as will in some good degree reimburse the 
outlay required for its production, Though 
Dr. Strong’s co-editor has been dead several 
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years, these volumes still feel the influence of 
his presence and his labor. His directing 
mind ran through the extire alphabet of sub- 
jects, and the touches of his pen are manifest 
in many of the contributions to the several 
departments of the work. Much of the matter 
in this cylopedia he himself wrote. 


Tue Chantauqua literature is becoming 
something considerable. We have heretofore 
noticed a variety of epitomes and juvenile 
compilations, but now at length we have a 
work* of larger proportions as respects both 
its subject and the fullness of its treatment. 
English history has had a prominent place in 
the Chautauqua course of reading—in which 
Green’s smaller “History of the English 
People” is the text-book. We have now an 
original work on the same subject, treating 
the matier in hand with still greater fullness. 
The amount of reading in this first volume is 
not much less than is found in a volume of 
Hume or Macaulay, and to cover the whole of 
English history down to nearly our own times 

‘with a proportionate fullness of treatment will 
require not less than three volumes more. 

The author’s method as to the distribution 
of its matter is sufficiently natural. A chap- 
ter of nearly thirty large and closely printed 
pages is devoted to “The Britain of the Ro- 
mans.” Then a chapter of twelve pages is 
given to Celtic literature, chiefly extracts from 
Ossian, and the “Godolin.” The history of 
the “Saxon Period,” fills thirty-five pages, 
and that of the “ Anglo-Danish Period” about 
half as much, and then follows a chapter of 
extracts from English historians, illustrating 
the Laws, Social Institutions, and Religion of 
the kingdom during these periods. A chapter 
(VI) of fifty pages is devoted to Anglo-Saxon 
Literature. ‘The early “Norman Period” 
fills fifty pages more, and a few pages are also 
devoted to the rather scanty literature of that 
period. Large portions of the book, of the 
nirrative as well as the illustrations of the 
literature, are made up of extracts from some 
of the ablest and best known writers upon, the 
subjects in hand, usually judiciously made. 





*CHavTauqua LiBpRaRY OF En@iisn History AND 
Literature. Volume I. From the Earliest Times to the 
Tater Norman Period. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 8vo. Pp. 204. Paper 
covers. 
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The great value of this compilation as com- 
pared with others on the same subject is not 
so much in itself as in its conditions, and the 
crowning excellence of this whole Chautauqua 
course of reading is not that it offers more or 
better than other plans of study, but that a 
large number of persons have agreed together 
to pursue a designated course of reading. 
For that purpose English history is a specially 
valuable and available subject, and as here 
presented it may be successfully and pleasantly 
pursued. The cheap form in which this vol- 
ume is issued makes it easily obtainable by 
almost every person. 


THE Half-Hour Series continues to give us a 
good many well-known and valuable standard 
productions, and some not 80 well-known and 
not worthy to be, nor indeed ever likely to 
become standards. Of the former are three 
first-class poems. Scott’s Marmion and Lady 
of the Lake, and Cowper’s Task. No. 122 is 
entitled Labor and Capital Allies, not Enemies 
(by Edward Atkinson), whose title conveys an 
important truth, which, however, it would 
seem, needs to be made plain to a good many 
honest peBdple, and some not quite so ‘honest 
need to be confronted with it. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan’s two comedies, U’he Rivals and 
School for Scandal make one number (120) of 
167 pages. All for twenty-five cents. 


Axsout the most artificial form of poetical 
composition—and to us the most unreadable 


for continuous matter—is the sonnet. A son- 
net consists of seven pentameter verses or lines 
set in order, which may be analyzed as (1) a 
four line stanza, @ la Tennyson, that is, the 
first and fourth, and the second and third 
rhyming together. (2) The same repeated, 
the first and fourth also rhyming with the 
preceding first and fourth. (3) An ordinary: 
four line stanza with alternately rhyming 
lines. And last of all (4) a single rhymed 
distich. There is also another method of 
scanning it, perhaps two or three more. It 
seems to be expected that the sense in each son- 
net will be complete in itself, though Words- 
worth wrote some of his longest continuous 
poems in that measure. Our literature has an 
untold number of sonnets floating upon its 
surface or lying stranded at its bottom, and 
probably no other form of verse presents a 
greater portion of unavailable matier. And 
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yet there are some very little pieces dene up 
in that form, not more than could be counted 
on one’s fingers. Milton has two or three of 
the very best, and Shakespeare has perhaps as 
many. Then there is a larger number of pos- 
sible second class sonnets, not worth much 
and yet very respectable, with occasionally a 
tinge of poetry. Just now we have put into 
our hands a book * full of them, built together 
much like brick in a wall. The book has one 
hundred and twenty-five pages, with two son- 
nets to a page, only the first page being half 
occupied by the title, has but one, making two 
hundred and forty-nine. They are devoted to 
a great variety of moral and religious subjects, 
many of them from Scriptural scenes and in- 
cidents. The versification is not bad, and the 
language unexceptionable, the didactic char- 
acter good. There may be some poetry in 
them, but we failed to discover any. 


Puitures & Hunt, New York, and Hitch- 
cock & Walden, Cincinnati, continue to “issue 
the little paper-covered 24mo volumes of the 
Chautauqua Text- books prepared under the 
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‘editorial supervision of Dr. J. H. Vincent. 


We now have No., 11. Socrates. By Professor 
William F. Phelps. Pp. 54. No. 12., Pesta. 
lozzi. By Professor William F. Phelps.. Pp, 
57. No. 13., Anglo-Saxon. By Professor A}. 
bert S. Cook. Pp. 88. They are good and 
useful little books, and the extensive use to 
which they will probably attain will be a good 
thing accomplished. 


THERE can be but few literary exercises 
that better unite pleasure with profit, and at- 
tain some of tke best results of study without 
its labor, than to read at one’s leisure judi- 
ciously made selections from the great masters 
of history; and we know of no other person 
better adapted to the making such a selection 
than Mr. John Richard Green, whose “ His- 
tory of the English People” has made his 
name familiar to all English - speaking 
readers. Now just such a book of selections 
from English history is at hand in neat and 
handy volume,* just reissued by the Harpers. 
It is a very good bouk to have conveniently 
near that one may take it up at odd moments 


and read something at once refreshing and in-_ 


structive. 





DISCUSSIONS OF CHURCH AFFAIRS. 

THE “ great official” of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in its issue of July 24, 1879, in- 
fornis its readers and the great Methodist public, 
that the long enforced silence of that paper on 
all subjects of “Church polity,” is at length 
to be broken, the embargo is to be opened, 
the blockade raised. For nine months—less 
the time required to begin, and a like period 
for closing—there is to be allowed, pro propria 
gratia, free trade in thought, subject to a careful 
censorship, to which it shall appear that the 
writers “ candidly treat the themes undertaken 
by them.” Probably the proffered boon will 
be accepted to a greater or less extent, for 
after people have become used to no favors 
even small ones are thankfully received. But 
the liberty so granted is not thrown out care- 
lessly. Assuming the perilousness of the 
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granted liberty, and the probability that it 
will be abused, its bestowment is accompanied 
with certain earnest cautions against over- 
much freedom. 

We are, first of all, reminded that every 
thing ever done in ordering the economy of 
Methodism, has been well and wisely done. 
“Not a wheel has been added to this wonder- 
ful machinery that has not been carefully 
wrought out by the wisest men of their gen- 
eration.” This business of building the tombs 
of the prophets is not a new one, and formerly 
the most zealous tomb-builders were of those 
the least possible in sympathy with the spirit 
of those so pretentiously honored. But this is 
not to be regarded as chiefly related to “the 
fathers ;” but rather as a significant “ hands 
off,” addressed to any who might be inclined 
to over-much freedom in suggesting amend- 





*Lasor Metopries. By Robert Evans, Hamilton, 
(Ont.) Toronto: Samuel Rose, No. 80 King Street, Eust. 





18mo. Pp. 125. 


* READINGS FROM ENGLISH History. Selected and 
Edited by John Richard Green, A. M., LL. D. Three 
Parts in One Volume. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ments or modifications. Travelers who have 
been abroad tell us of being admitted to look 
upon .the curiosities and royal treasures in 
pal:.ces and towers; but so officiously are they 
guided in their sight-seeing that the favor is 
but questionable. So the free: discussion of 
what we are officially assured in advance is 
proximately perfect can not be expecially free. 

We admire and approve conservatism, it is 
always so eminently respectable. True, it is 
usually most favored by those who are in 
place ‘fid power and hope to retain their 
positions, or those who having long profited 
by some hoary abuse desire its continuance. 
It admires the good old times when the 
wicked “radicals” were unknown; when 
kings ruled by “the grace of God,” and 
the good people rendered them due honors. 
In later times it was favored by the owners 
of “happy and contented” African slaves. 
It is always practically held to by the 
timid and fearful, who prefer to drift with 
wind and tide, rather than to incur the labor 
and danger of stemming them. At the time 
of the American Revolution the conservatives 
were “Tories,” a specially respectable set of 
people, and at the Restoration their fathers 
had assented to the return of the Stuarts. 
It was the ascendenecy of conservatism that 
enabled the “great powers” in 1815, at the 
council of nations in Paris, to restore the old 
despotisms of Europe, and to reimpose the 
hated Bourbon dynasty upon France. It is 
now the inspiring animus of the reaction 
against the French Republic, and it also domi- 
nates the government of Great Britain, which, 
with exemplary consistency upholds the totter- 
ing throne of the sultan, and suppresses with 
a strong hand the spirit of freedom among 
the struggling nationalities of Eastern Europe. 
It found a body for its ideas in the famous 
Syllabus of Pope Pio Nono, and it appears 
again full-fledged and aggressive in the “Solid 
South,” asserting in a practical way that 
“black men have no rights that white men are 
bound to respect.” 

It is quite, plain, then that so eminently re- 
spectable a thing as is conservatism may ap- 
prove and do some things not quite to be praised. 
And yet it is sometimes useful. The rudder 
that steers the ship over the waters does its 
work entirely by checking the ship’s headway ; 
the “breeching” of the carriage horses is 
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valuable when going down a declivity, and 
the ballast is useful in regulating the motion 
of balloons, And then beyond mere matters 
of utility something may be granted to simple 
reverence for the antique and “ venerable.” 
Some things are retained in use because they 
are useful and some others because they have 
the prestige of an honorable prescription. So 
thought the rustic who instead of dividing his 
bushel of corn into two parcels, one for either 
end of his bag, when about to hang it across 
the back of his horse, put the corn in one end 
of the sack and a stone in the other, and de- 
fended his action by saying that so his father 
had taught him. A still stronger case is given 
in the legend, that when in the divine council 
the creation of the material universe was 
about to be decreed, one embodying this spirit 
expressed some doubt, declaring that Chaos 
was a venerable institution, and, on the whole, 
had worked very well—it might not, therefore, 
be best to disturb it. It was in speaking of 
this—but calling it by another name—that a 
certain shrewd observer remarked, that no 
doubt prudence is a great virtue, but it is also 
very near akin to some most despicable vices, 
which not unfrequently put on its livery. 
There are also in our Methodism those who 
would style themselves conservatives and who 
have a special horror for “radicalism” and 
“radicals.” A few years ago it was somewhat 
the fashion to talk ominously about “ loyalty ” 
to the Church and its polity, which meant, 
however, only fealty to the party of those who 
used such language. The title chosen is not 
only respectable but also indicative of an es- 
sential element of a vital organism; and yet 
change, not less than stability, is a necessary 
condition of all living things. 


The living 
human body is perpetually changing its sub- 
stance and conditions; but a mummy remains 
the same through the ages. The attire of the 
stripling, even did it not become worn and 
tattered, would scarcely suit the veteran of 


threescore. Life and growth demand _ per- 
petual changes of conditions and methods of 
action; and this is especially the case with 
such a vital organic entity as is Methodism, 
which, beyond the fundamental elements of 
Churchhood, is the creature of circumstances, 
and a body of expedients, the maintenance of 
any of which can only be justified by their 
continued utility. 
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We are glad that with the liberty of disens- 
sion so long a-coming and heralded with so 
many cautionary signals we have also the 
recognition (at least nominally) of certain 
general facts and principles. We are informed 
that “new adjustments for. new conditions 
must be made from time to time,” and “all 
parts of the system are proper subjects for ex- 
amination” and “criticism” (O, the naughty 
thing!) “and suggestion are antecedents of 
those readjustments;” and, horribile dictu, 
“the man who seeks to improve the polity of 
the Church [does that mean an ecclesiastical 
tinker #] must have a place by the side of him 
who would improve its music or its schools.” 
These are, indeed, brave words, and we have 
found it necessary to re-rend them, and so to 
reassure ourselves that they occur as editorial 
matter, in “ the Mother of the Advocates ;” and 
such, indeed, we find to be fact. The whole 
affair makes 2 valuable concession to a great 
principle, the right of free discussion, and the 
duty of the Church press to become its vehicle. 
-And in view of the place in which these things 
are found, possibly some will suspect that the 
lessons which have been taught by “that dead 
ass” may need to be repeated, perhaps, with 
variations. 

We are aware that these brave words do not 
stand out alone; but are accompanied by 
qualifying and deprecatory remarks, that 
while the principle is conceded the grant is 
hedged about by conditions and limitations 
that may render it practically valueless. The 
whole concession is, in the first place, covered 
by the suggestion of the quasi infallibility of the 
policy to be criticised, suggesting thoughts of 
the dangerous temerity of officions meddling 
with such sacred things. And next, all but a 
very few of the people, whether ministers or 
laymen, are quietly given to understand that 
they are not at all concerned in the matiter— 
that “the body of our membership are not 
specially interested,” and that “they care 
much more for the fact of Church life than 
for its modes.” All this means, without need- 
ing to be interpreted, that questions of Church 
polity are not for the great body of our people 
or ministers; but for the few who make up 
“ the legislative body of the Church,” that: is, 
one minister out of each forty-five, and one 
layman out of about ten thousand members. 
Is this the condition of liberalism and larger 
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freedom of thought into which our Methodism 
has come through its recent transformations? - 
Most of our-ministers and Inymen have none or 
very little part in either the legislation or the 
administration of the Church’s affaires, and 
now they are told very plainly, though as po- 
litely as the case would ‘allow, that it is not 
desirable that they should concern themselves 
about such matters. Every Romish priest in 
Christendom inculeates the same things. 

But how much opportunity for discussion ig 
allowed to the favored few who are te consti- 
tute “the legislative body of the Church?” 
A little more than half a year before the ses- 
sion of the General Conference—a dead silence 
having been imposed for more than three 
years—the proclamation is made that the 
taboo is taken off of all questions of “ Church 
polity,” preparatory for the coming General 
Conference, with notice fairly given, however, 
that a careful editorial censorship will be 
maintained, and only such pieces admitted as 
shall “candidly treat themes undertaken by 
them,” of which kind of treatment, of course, 
the editor will be the sole arbiter. “ Both 
sides of these questions ” are to have “equally 
fair treatment . . . 80 far as OUR conviction of 
duty in the defense of the Church will allow.” The 
proviso in this case covers the whole of the 
concession ; the promise is given to the ear, 
only to be broken to the hope. Practically 
the promised liberty will probably prove a 
delusion; but it concedes the principle, and 
that is the chief point. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE DELIBERATIONS, 


THE question has been asked, Are our con- 
ferences deliberative bodies? The asking of 
such a question is itself highly suggestive, and 
the more so since an affirmative answer can 
not be given without the risk of damaging 
counter statements. The word conference indi- 
cates an exchange of views and opinions; and 
where the conferrers are equals—peers—it im- 
plies discussions and arguments for and against 
proposed measures and actions. And in order 
that such deliberations shall be more than 
nominal, suitable conditions and the requisite 
time must be assured. Al! these things are 
constructively provided for in our ecclesiastical 
assemblies. How well or ill all this is carried 
out in practice may be a legitimate subject 
for inquiry. 















Conferences are a primary development of 
the Methodist variety of Church life. In its 
earliest and feeblest beginnings Wesley was 
accustomed to hold “conferences” with such 
ministers of the Church of England as were 
in sympathy with his movements—and later 
with his lay “helpers.” These. meetings— 
usually held once a year—at length became an 
institution which has been perpetuated as the 
embodiment of the system of Methodism. 
American Methodism inherited this predom- 
inant type of the parent body; and accord- 
ingly Strawbridge’s inchoate itinerancy very 
soon developed a conference, which was in fact 
something more than the germ of our entire 
Methodistic organism. As each plant puis 
forth its foliage and fructification “after its 
kind,” so Methodism always and every-where 
develops into a conference. That is its sign; 
and it may be doubted whether without this 
distinguishing feature its identity could be 
maintained, 

For nearly forty years American Method- 
ism had but one conference, composed of “ all 
the traveling preachers,” and meeting yearly; 
and in that body inhered all of the govern- 
mental powers of the Church. There were, 
indeed, local gatherings of some of the preach- 
ers held for convenience of access, but these 
possessed a legal character only as they were 
recognized as portions of the common stock. 
Afterwards, something of a legal status was 
given to these “district conferences,” with 
powers to exercise certain administrative func- 
tions. The enlargement of {hese secondary 
bodies and the great difficulty attending the 
frequent coming together of the whole number 
of the preachers led at length to the meeting 
of the general conference only quadrennially 
instead of annually, which fact contributed 
still more to the development of the district 
or “annual” conferences. At length, in 1808, 
when the number of traveling preachers had 
increased to six or seven hundred, and the 
work was extended from Maine to Georgia, 
and beyond the Alleghanies, it was deemed 
to be impracticable for the General Conference 
to come together after that year’s session, and, 
therefore, when it adjourned no provision 
was made for any future meeting. Thus al- 
thotigh the original General Conference still 
exists in idea and potentially, yet because of 
the impracticability of so doing its members 
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can never come together again, and, therefore, 
its powers have been otherwise developed into 
practical forms, first through the annual con- 
ferences, and after them through a body pro- 
vided for by the General Conference of 1808, 
and sanctioned by the ministers in the annual 
conferences, and to be derived from them, This 
new body first came together in 1812, and con- 
sisting of a comparatively small number of 
members (only ninety), abundant time was 
taken for deliberations upon the various meas- 
ures proposed for action, and also for a thor- 
ough discussion of the fundamental principles 
of the Church’s polity. It must also be added 
that the members of that body seem to have 
been entirely aware of the dignity of their 
position and of the responsibilities resting 
upon them; and they were possessed of bdth 
the courage and the conscientiousness that 
seemed to be needed for their work. Among 
its leaders were the same men who had given 
to the body in which they were then acting 
its form and substance, and who were now 
prepared practically to interpret its character 
and to assert its powers, 

Nearly seventy years with iis two or three 
generations of men have come and gone, and 
now another General Conference will meet a 
few months hence, the regular and constitu- 
tional successor of that of 1812, with the ad- 
dition of the lay element, which was brought 
in eight years before by a process accepted by 
all parties as of equal authority with that by 
which the first delegated General Conference 
was created. Of the two “orders” of dele- 
gates who “sit and deliberate together” about 
four hundred in all will be entitled to seats. 
They will be a body of men generally stran- 
gers to each, most of them unused to acting in 
large deliberative’ assemblies, and many of 
them bit slightly acquainted with the internal 
structure and distinctive methods of Method- 
ism. Upon these men, so brought together, 
will devolve the high duty of reviewing the 
whole administration of the Church for the 
preceding four years, and of providing by 
appropriate legislation or otherwise for its 
future, all of which must be begun and fin- 
ished in one month’s time. 

The most easily apparent infelicity in the 
case thus presented is the obviously too great 
number of the delegates; for it is clearly impos- 
sible for four hundred men suddenly brought 
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together to deliberate intelligently and judi- 
ciously on important matters of details, It 
would, indeed, be quite improper to call such 
a body a mob, and yet the tendency of all 
large and not closely compacted bodies of men 
unused to act together, and to follow their leaders, 
is to take on the characteristics of mobs. But 
how can this evil be remedied, or, indeed, mit- 
igated? The tendency is rather to make the 
number of lay delegates equal to that of the 
ministerial, which would raise the body to 
about five hundred. And the voice of the an- 
nual conferences has recently been most de- 
cidedly uttered against any further reduction of 
their delegations ; because, it is claimed, to do 
so would destroy their properly representative 
character, and reduce the few that might be 
sent to mere deputations, not to deliberate, but 
to express by their votes the ascertained wills 
of their constituencies. But the evil of over- 
size is an ever-growing one, and as with the 
original conference so it seems likely to be 
with the present—its perpetuation in its pres- 
ent form will at length become physically im- 
practicable, as, indeed, already it has very 
nearly ceased to be a deliberative body. In 
what way the needed relief may be provided it 
is not our present business to find out; it must, 
however, be evident to all that the existing 
order of things can not continue very long. 
The length of time that a General Confer- 
ence may continue in session is limited by the 
conditions of the case to about one month. 
Within that time (which is about the same 
that hus been used from the beginning) these 
four hundred men, whose power to dispatch 
business as compared with the ninety of 1812 
will be in inverse ratio to their numbers, must 
complete their work. And furthermore, since 
1812 the work requiring the attention of the 
General Conference has increased fully ten- 
fold. At that time the Book Concern was a 
very small affair, issuing only a few volumes 
of denominational publications, without any 
Sunday-school literature and without a peri- 
odical of any kind or degree. The Missionary 
work of the Church, and the Sunday-school 
work, the Church Extension and the Freedmen’s 
causes, and the vast and complicated Educa- 
tional enterprises of the Church, all of which 
together engross co large a share of the time 
and labors of the Generali Conference, were 
then nowhere. The needfal examination of 
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the very simple questions involved in the ad- 
ministration of three or four bishops and of a 
dozen annual conferences was an easy task, and 
very soon dispatched. How, then, did they 
occupy their time? They did things deliber. 
ately, discussed all subjects thoroughly, and 
applied to every question the great and gov. 
erning principles of the Methodist Church 
polity. There was in those early times a class 
of debaters of whom the present generation of 
Church pilots might take lessons, greatly to 
the advantage of all parties. 

But where shall we look for some compen- 
sation for this decline of the General Confer- 
ence as an arena for the discussion of the 
topics of Church polity which every age and 
generation must provide for itself? The an- 
nual conferences, filled up with “minute 
business,” and conducted hurriedly that the 
bishop may hasten away to the next confer. 
ence and the ministers return to their quiet 
homes, afford very little relief. Indeed, one 
often hears expressions in these bodies that 
indicate a feeling of weariness at the extension 
of a conference session beyond four or five 
days, and any thing approaching to a thor- 
ongh’ discussion of almost any question of 
polity or administration is endured with evi- 
dent impatience, and the over-bold speaker 
that attempts it is voted a “bore.” The 
Church papers were formerly regarded as af- 
fording opportunities for discussing Church 
questions; but practically they have largely 
ceased to answer any such purpose. The jour- 
nalism of the Church is almost entirely offeiai, 
and it assumed to be a perversion of an official 
press to employ it for any other purpose than 
to defend whatever may be in the polity or 
administration of the Church’s affairs. These 
papers are “ Advocates,” set to defend and 
apologize for whatever shall be set up. So 
the case would seem to be, and yet we rejoice 
to know it was not always so, and it may be 
hoped that it will not be so in all the future. A 
Church press is a good or an evil thing accord- 
ing as it is free or not; for free discussion is 
wholesome, even if much of it is on the wrong 
side. 

We began with a question, to which we have 
not been able to find any satisfactory answer. 
But the recognition of a lack and a necessity 
may be not altogether without its practical 
value. ; 









